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The American Journal of Education. 
E venture to call the attention 
of our readers to some of the 
characteristics of the Journal to which 
we labor to give prominence : 

I. A PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL.—That 
it is such, in very high sense, will be 
conceded. The special aim of each 
article is to benefit teachers, students, 
and school officers. 


1. Methods of Teaching.—Each num 
ber contains the best thoughts of some 
of our best educators. The methods 
presented are founded on long and 
successful experience. Short, practical 
articles are best appreciated, and hence 
are most valuable. 

2. Methods of Culture.—Under this 


the means and methods of developing 
the various powers of the mind. The 
papers on the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion are eliciting much interest. These 
will be continued throughout the com- 
ing year. On this subject we promise 
our readers many valuable contribu- 
tions by our best thinkers. A better 
knowledge of the mind is the great 
want of teachers. 

3. School Management.—-Ten teach- 
ers fail because they do not know how 
to manage their schools, where one 
fails on account of scholarship. 

A series of editorial articles on 
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|succeeding numbers. The experience 
| of many years will be presented* in 
'the most practical form. Organiza- 
| tion, grading, classifying, programme, 
|regulations, tactics, punishments, 
apparatus, etc., are topics 
which it is proposed to discuss. We 
will continue to present the views of 
our best educators on the various points 
pertaining to school management. 
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An earnest co operation must 
be secured among the friends of pro- 
Better school houses must be 
built and furnished. The School law 
must be made more and more adapted 
to our wants. Faithful teachers and 
school officers must be sustained. The 
County Supcrintendency, the vital ele- 
ment in our school system, must be 
sustained. All our power and influ- 
ence will be devoted to these and 
kindred subjects. 


gress. 


Our ideal educational journal, is 
both professional and popular. Such 
a journal must be productive of im- 
measurable good. Fellow educators, 
will you aid us to realize this ideal ? 
You can send us articles full of truth 
and enthusiasm. You can do much to 
induce teachers, students, and parents 
to read the JouRNaL. You can, ina 


single month, double the usefulness 
of the JouRNAL. 
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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY WM. T. HARRIS. 





WE have been told by the highest 
of educational authorities that 
the present great progress in the 
efficiency of education is due to a 
thoroughly organized system of super- 
vision. In Canada, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, even in Australia, the 
supervision is now organized on so 
efficient a basis that Dr. McCosh 
thinks them on the sure road to sur- 
pass our American systems of schools. 
The sole fact of more efficient super- 
vision, in his opinion, will soon make 
the country schools of Canada and 
Australia surpass those of America, 

Udo not doubt the soundness of his 
views on the efficiency of supervision. 
I have witnessed its marvelous effects. 
The States that have adopted a system 
of county superintendency have come 
to the front in so prompt and steady a 
manner, that even the most skeptical 
observer has been obliged to confess 
the potency of the instrumentality. 
It seems to me, however, that Dr. 
McCosh had not visited the schools in 
those States where county superin- 
tendency is well organized. 

Like all other professional services, 
superintending schools is one that must 
be paid well to produce best results. 
Gratuitous services deprecate criticism 
and cannot bear it. With a well paid 
county superintendency the country 
schools improve at least fifty per cent. 
in the first year. 

Without supervision the tendency of 
all work is to drift to the lowest level. 
The poorest work that can draw its 
money drags down the rest to its level 
irresistibly, when there is no higher 
authority to measure results and pro- 
nounce upon them. With competent 
supervision all work tends to struggle 
up to the highest level of attainment. 
The best work is continually held up 
before the others. The best methods, 
the best results, are made the standard, 





and popular opinion elevates its de- 
mands. That which feels itself merely 
tolerated is forced to struggle for self- 
preservation. The ‘‘ struggle for ex- 
istence ’’ ends in development. 

The links of supervision in our 
American system of schools embrace 
the following : 

I. National Commissioner of Edu- 
cation at Washington, who has charge 
of the Bureau for the collectign and 
disseinination of educational aes 
tion. In the reports of that Bureau 
as in a mirror, one may see reflected 
the actual status of education — its 
organization and results — not only in 
the United States, but in all parts of 
the world. 

II. State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, resident at the State 
capital, and having charge of the ap- 
portionment of the State School Fund, 
the organization of educational insti- 
tutes, collection of statistics, and a 
general supervision over the common 
schools, so far as the execution of the 
State laws is concerned. 

III. County Superintendents, hav- 
ing supervision over all schools in 
their county not organized under spe- 
cial charter (as systems of city schools). 

IV. Superintendents of City Schools. 
Their jurisdiction extends over sys- 
tems of schools organized independ- 
ently of county supervision. 

V. In large cities the supervision 
of the Superintendent is supplemented 
by Assistant Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals. |The latter 
have charge of large schools and 
smaller subordinate schools, and spend 
most of their time in inspection of 
the work of their assistant teachers, 
and in giving effect to general arrange- 
ments, devised for the perfection of 
management and instruction. 

With this five-fold system of super- 
vision, American educators may feel a 
degree of satisfaction. Ina very large 
number of States — such as Michigan, 
Illinois, Missouri, the system is com- 
plete. In all the States are found the 





second, fourth and fifth links with a 
greater or less degree of perfection. 
There are many States having very 
excellent city systems under the super- 
vision of able and well paid Superin- 
tendents, while their county schools 
are suffering for want of a like super- 
vision, because they have no County 
Superintendency. 

For the reason that this link of 
County Superintendency is the most 
important of all the superyisory links, 
inasmuch as it concerns the education 
of three-fourths of all the people of 
the land, it deserves far more attention 
on the part of legislators than it has 
received, It is the most precarious 
link in the system. It is attacked 
annually by the friends of retrench- 
ment, and the enemies of Public 
Schools seize the occasion to strike a 
most dangerous blow to the cause of 
popular education. 

In order to convince the well- 
wisher of public schools, that these 
remarks are not hasty and ill-consid- 
ered, I will ask his attention to the 
following summary statement of the 
duties of the County Superintendent ; 
not mere ideal duties which he ought 
to perform but does not, but vea/ du- 
ties, most of which he cannot ‘‘shirk,”” 
and which for the most part are dis- 
charged with great conscientiousness 
by many County Superintendents with 
whom I am personally acquainted. 

The County Superintendent’s func- 
tions involve— 

I. His duty to confer with other 
school officers and directors: (1) 
with the State Superintendent, whose 
interpretation of the State school law 
he ‘is obliged to promulgate, and to 
whom he has to report the enrollment 
of school population as a basis for the 
division of the school fund ; (2) with 
the County Clerk as Treasurer, as an 
intervening official charged with the 
transmission of statistics, receipt of 
funds, etc.; (3) with local school- 
boards, including (a) township boards, 
(4) village boards and (c) city boards, 
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With each of these, if located in his 
county, he is brought into necessary 
relation, and with the first of them 
he has very distinct duties as regards 
advice and consultation. (4) With 
the sub-district directors he has sim- 
ilar relations, and is expected to keep 
posted in their plans and arrange- 
ments, and to communicate to them 
his information as to the State laws and 
decisions, as well as the practices found 
beneficial in other places. He must 
give unity and purpose to their pro- 
ceedings. 

It is clear that a competent man 
could improve the schools of his 
county by proper attention to these 
duties alone, to an extent sufficient to 
pay the salaries of many Superintend- 
ents. In the one matter of advice as 
to buildings, in the way of economy 
and proper construction, in the way of 
the prevention of breaches of the 
State law, he could do this. But 
these duties are not the most im- 
portant. 


II. His duty to examine teachers 
and award certificates to the compe- 
tent ones. He is obliged to test the 
extent of information both as to theo- 
retical and practical knowledge of the 
art of teaching. He has to find out 
whether the candidate knows how (a) 
to grade and classify a school accord- 
ing to the most approved methods; (4) 
to assign lessons of proper length and 
guide his pupils to correct habits of 
study ; (c) how to work up a senti- 
ment in favor of sthools in the com- 
munity where he is to teach; (d) 
whether he possesses sufficient book 
knowledge to instruct properly. 


III. His duty to visit schools. He 
has to see that the qualifications which 
he required in the candidate to whom 
he gave the certificate, are actually 
exercised by that teacher in his school. 
(1) He must look after the grading and 
classification of the pupils ; (2) after 





the modes of instruction; (3) after} 


the habits and deportment of pupils 
as indicating the general “influences of 
the teacher; (4) after the general 
spirit of the district as affected by the 
teacher. 

IV. Educational Lectures. It is 
his duty to present before teachers at 
their institutes, and before the com- 
munity at large, the subject of educa- 
tion and its various practical bearings. 

V. It is his duty to hold Institutes. 
This is one of the most important and 
difficult of his duties. He has to 
devise measures to get his teaclrers 
together, and arrange for their accom- 
modation and convenience ; he has to 
get up a suitable programme of exer- 
cises ; to secure the proper persons to 
conduct the lectures and exercises in 
the several topics of instruction ; to 
draw out from the teachers present a 
profitable discussion of the practical 


points presented in the exercises and 
lectures. 





These departments of labor well 
considered, I do not see how any one 
can avoid the conclusion thatthe work 
of the County Superintendent is the 
most important link in the entire sys- 
tem of educational supervision. Its 
cost to the State is very small in com- 
parison with the entire outlay. By no 
other agency can the school system of 
a State be so potently lifted up and at 
so small an expenditure of money. 








Thirty-two out of thirty-seven States 
hold to and sustain the county super- 
intendency, or its equivalent, as fol- 
lows: Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illin- 
ois, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, Nevada, New York, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin. That is thirty-two out of 
thirty-seven States have the County 
Superintendent Law, or its equivalent. 


Introduction. 


| manage a school well requires as 
much of generalship and executive 
ability as to command an army or 
govern a State. It means, to direct 
growth, to stimulate the activities, to 
repress evil passions, to train, to cor- 
rect habits, to foster all that is lovely, 
to command educational instrumental- 
ities, and to secure the co-operation of 
patrons. This is not the work of 
machines or ninnies. Teachers with 
intellects and hearts and wills are 
needed, 

In management it is that teachers 
fail. Ten can teach where one can 
govern. This is the one subject ne- 
glected by educators. In educational 
journals and institutes it has not 
received adequate attention. Young 
teachers are left to grope, unaided by 
the light of science and the teachings 
of experience. The importance of the 
subject is conceded. It seems in 
place to state some reasons why teach- 
ers should make school management 
the subject of their most careful 
study : 





SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


BY J. BALDWIN. é 


~ 1. The power to manage commands 
the highest salary. This may be re- 
garded as a low consideration, but it 
is an index of public sentiment. 
Letters are constantly received, in 
substance as follows : ‘* Can you send 
us a good teacher? We want one 
who can govern. We will pay a good 





good disciplinarian,’ 
cisive in the employment of a teacher. 


by good management. 
tion is axiomatic. 
well-directed effort are fundamental 
conditions of success. A well digested 
programme, good regulations and effi- 
cient class-management, render success- 





’ 


is generally de- 


2. Successful teaching is conditioned 
This proposi- 
Order, system and 


ful instruction possible. I visit many 
schools in which the time of teachers 
and pupils is absolutely wasted. Pa- 
rents wonder that their children do 
not advance. A lack of management 
explains the mystery. 

3. Moral culture results from good 
management. Love of order, loyalty to, 
law, and the imperative of conscience 
are ever cherished in a well-managed 
school. Pupils are to become self- 
governing men and women. They 
are to be trusted more and more, and 
thus trained to govern themselves. 
Pupils are to be imbued with a love 
for the right and a hatred for the 
wrong. They are to be so trained 
and disciplined as to become strong to 
do the right and resist the wrong. 
These results of right school manage- 
ment are infinitely important. 

Many other reasons will suggest 
themselves to the earnest educator. 
It is believed that mdst teachers can 
learn to govern well. An earnest 
desire to do something to aid those 
who are striving to acquire this power 
is the object of these articles. In 
successive papers will be discussed :— 

I. Elements of Governing Power. 

II. School Organization. 

III. School Programme. 

IV. School Regulations. 

V. Punishments. 

VI. School-room Teachers. 

VII. Class Management. 

VIII. Introduction of New Meth- 
ods. 

IX. Relations of Teachers, School 
Officers and Patrons. 

X. School Grounds, 
Furniture. 

XI. Books, Apparatus and Library. 

XII. Teachers’ Difficulties. 

Under these heads will be presented 
results worked out during a quarter of 
a century spent in the school room. 


Houses and 


State Normat, Kirksville, Mo., Dec. 20, 1873. 

Ir we would demonstrate the truth 
and the value of our doctrines, we 
must let the world see how they help 
and inspire us to work for its regener- 
ation. 


— 





I AM quite sure it is a most solemn 
duty to cultivate our understandings 
to the uttermost ; for I have seen the 
evil moral consequences of fanaticism 
to a greater degree than I ever expect 
to see them realized; and I am satis- 
fied that a neglected intellect is far 
oftener the cause of mischief to a man 


GEOGRAPHY. 





BY ‘‘A TEACHER.”’ 


EUROPE. 


By POF generally presents diffi- 
culties to the teacher of Geogra- 
phy, and especially to those who are 
engaged in teaching primary Geogra- 
phy, which forces the great majority 
of teachers to be content with furnish- 
ing to their pupils a confused idea of 
the locality, character and productions 
of the places in question, instead of the 
accurate and determinate expressions 
which they obtain of their own coun- 
try. 
Europe viewed from the usual stand- 
point, exhibits a conglomeration of out- 
lines and indentations which serve to 
make still more uncertain our already 
vague ideas of its content; perhaps no 
one is more bewildered than the teach- 
er who seeks to evolve the geography of 
Europe from the basis given in a for- 
mer article, namely: ‘‘ That of con- 
structing and studying great river ba- 
sins. 
Here the number and greatness of 
the mountain ranges, and the limited 
extent of surface contained in the river 
basins, and also, the great number and 
independent character of these rivers, 
oppose insurmountabie obstacles to the 
success of any theory based upon the 
configuration of river systems. 
But these mighty barricrs, the n 
tain ranges, though unwilling ' 
themselves, readily ‘end 
the formation of a new classification. 
These ranges form, mainly, one great 
system stretching clear across the con- 
tinent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
dividing this part of the world into 
two distinct and separate divisions, 
each of them possessing characteristics 
peculiarly their own. 

Northern Europe ; that part of this 
grand division which is generally called 
the great European plain, and extend- 
ing from the northern base of the cen- 
tral mountain system northward to the 
Arctic ocean, and including the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula. Southern Europe; 
that part composed of those countries 
through which this system passes, as 
well as those countries extending south- 
| ward to the Mediterranean sea. 

The productions, government, relig- 
ion and individual characteristics of 
the inhabitants of these sections pre- 
sent us a host of clashing interests and 
idiosyncrasies which cannot but give 
us a very correct idea of their cosmo- 
politan character. 

The people of Southern Europe are 
a sympathetic race, with vivid imagi- 
nations but little energy and stability ; 
the descendants of the conquerors of 
the world and pioneers of civilization, 
the very intenseness of their sympa- 
thies to whose culture their sunny 
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themselves with such assiduity, has 
produced a rank outgrowth, which of 
late years have made that section at 
once the most favored and wretched 
country in the world. 

The inhabitants of Northern Europe, 
descendants of the savage nomads of 
the north and east, are a hardy race 
who still retain the warlike character 
of their ancestors ; they excel in the 
material creation and productions of 
machines and implements calculated 
to foster the. progress of civilization ; 
while in the southern part of this sec- 
tion we find traces of that imaginative 
genius and varied talent produced by 
contact and assimilation with their 
southern neighbors, which engrafted 
upon their politics and literature has 
given to the world the most wonderful 
creations of human genius. 

Southern Europe is Catholic, if we 
except Turkey ; Northern Europe, if 
not Protestant, may be defined as anti- 
Catholic; and the antithesis may be 
arried to infinity ; want of space and 
time, however, compels us to leave it 
at this point. 

Nature could not have made better 
or plainer lines of demarcation, or 
have given us a better division of cli- 
matic, political and social influences 
than those which are shadowed forth 
by this central mountain system. 

The same isothermal line which 
passes through the center of our own 
State, through our own city, veers 
slightly north on account of the influ- 
ence of the gulf stream, passes through 
Southern England, Southern Germany 
and Russia, skirting the northern base 
of this great mountain system, and 
giving to Northern Europe almost 
identically the same climate and pro- 
ductions found in cur own State and 
that part of the United States north 
of the parallel of 38° N. L. 

South of this line we have a country 
whose climate an«! productions differ in 
no wise from that of the southern part 
of the United States—that part lying 
south of the parallel of 38° N. L., and 
extending to the Gulf of Mexico. 

From the basis thus established, ar- 
rangement may be rapidly evolved : 

1st. The productions and charac- 
teristics of the inhabitants of each 
section—wheat, rye, barley, hemp, 
flax, etc., of Northern Europe; wine, 
oranges, figs, lemons, beet root sugar, 
etc., of Southern Europe. 

2d. The systems of drainage which 
may be divided into four systems: the 
Arctic, Atlantic, Caspian and Medi- 
terranean, with their principal 
branches and feeders; Dwina and 
Petchora, Tagus, Garonne, Rhine, 
Elbe, Oder and Vistula; Volga, Ural, 
Don, Dnieper, Danube, Po and Rhone. 

3d. The political divisions which, 
thanks to Prussia, have been greatly 
simplified of late years: Northern 
Europe—Russia, Germany, Holland, 


ll 





Belgium, Denmark, Great Britain 
and the Scandinavian peninsula ; 
Southern Europe—<Austria, Switzer- 
land, France, and the countries occu- 
pying the great southern peninsula. 
France occupies a middle ground, 
the greater part of which, however, 
lies to the south, and being a people 
who have suffered comparatively 
little from additions of other stocks, 
their purely national character has 
enabled, or rather forced them to over- 
come the climatic tendencies of the 
northern part and unite them in one 
bond of fellowship; and the French 
are too strongly tinctured with the 
characteristics of their southern neigh- 
bors, to unite with the northern ele- 
ment. 

4th. The large cities, which, with 
the single exception of Naples, are the 
capitals of the political divisions in 
which they are situated; the princi- 
pal commercial cities, the centres of 
trade and the particular lines of trade 
which each represents; the rivers, 
branches of the sea and other causes 
which have tended to give them the 
positions they occupy in the commer- 
cial world. 

5th. Comparison of areas and pop- 
ulation: for the former Missouri and 
Texas may be used as units, and for 
the latter the population of the United 
States should be the basis. 

I have tried to present these points 
as briefly as possible, and to make 
them so plain that they may be taken 
up at once, 

They are, of course, peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the teaching of oral geogra- 
phy, though I have known teachers 
who obtained fine results from their 
use in connection with the usual text 
books. 

All that is necessary, however, is 
good outline maps, with the political 
divisions, mountain ranges and coast 
lines clearly defined; the coloring 
should be good, and the boundaries 
clearly and plainly marked, that the 
pupil may be able to carry out your 
subdivisions as early as possible. The 
classification should be evolved step 
by step, and the new points of each 
lesson be placed upon the blackboard 
in the form of a synopsis; this the 
pupil should be required to copy and 
follow, and should be referred to by 
the teacher until the pupils have be- 
come thoroughly conversant with its 
content. 

St. Louis, December 20, 1874. 








THE art of conversation consists in 
the exercise of two fine qualities: You 
must originate and’ you must sympa- 
thize; you must possess at the same 
time the habits of communicating and 
listening. The union is rare but irres- 
istible. 





For men to search out their own 
glory is not glory. 
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7 SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. i/ 


BY J. BALDWIN. 


I.—Elements of Governing Power. 


OWER, however manifested, com- 
mands attention. Finite power is 
admired; Omnipotence is worshiped. 
Physical prowess has ever been ex- 
tolled. Sampson, Hercules and Win- 
ship are heroes. The nations still 
sing of their warriors. ‘‘Saul has 
slain his thousands, David his ten 
thousands.”’ 

Intellectual might is recognized as 
the master element of our nature. 
Thinkers rule the world. Powerful 
nations bowed to the wisdom of Solo- 
mon. The stupendous intellect of 
Aristotle controlled the learned world 
for two thousand years. Shakespeare 
moulded the literature of centuries. 


Bacon revolutionized science and art. 


Locke and Pestalozzi inaugurated the 
era of universal education. 

Moral power must be conceded the 
highest place in human esteem. Great 
strength is admired, the philosopher is 
extolled, but the man of great moral 
power is reverenced. Paul before 
Agrippa, and Luther before the Diet of 
Worms, are sublime exhibitions of 
moral power. A king trembles at 
the words of a chained prisoner. 
Two hundred crowned potentates are 
awed by the moral power of an ob- 
scure monk. 

Men of great governing power are 
almost worshiped. Each page of his- 
tory illustrates this fact. Power to 
govern is a natural gift, possessed in 
different degrees by all men. This 
power is capable of unlimited devel- 
opment. 

The desire to govern is God-given, 
and is universal. When lawfully ex- 
ercised it is a great good. Christ 
used power only for human good. 
Washington accepted power and used 
it only for the good of his country. 
The parent and the teacher should 
exert power only for the good of those 
committed to their care. It is only 
when perverted that the desire for 
power gives us bloody conquerors, 
corrupt politicians and _ tyrannical 
parents and teachers. 

Governing power ts both natural and 
acquired. Each one has the natural 
ability. The power of the magnet 
may be increased. ‘The race-horse is 
made such by training. The orator 
becomes such by practice. Govern- 
ing power is developed by exercise. 

The object with the teacher is to so 
control the pupils as to secure order, 
right habits and vigorous work. 

There are four distinct methods of 
managing schools : 


1. Zhe force method, now rapidly 
becoming obsolete. 

2. The police method, still exten- 
sively relied on. The principle on 





which this method is based may be 
stated thus: ‘To make children 
good, detect them in wrong doing, 
and punish them for it.’’ 

3. The personal influence method, 
which relies wholly on securing the 
good will of pupils, and thus produc- 
ing order. 

4. The rational method. Children 
as well as men are governed by mo- 
tives. When these motives are high, 
such as the love of God, of parents, 
of country, of improvement, they 
elevate. Wheit the motives are low, 
degradation is the result. 

In the rational method of school 
management, right means are used to 
secure right ends; the will is not bro- 
ken but trained; the child is taught 
obedience to law as a habit as well 
as a principle. 

A careful analysis indicates the fol- 
lowing, as the principal elements of 
governing power: 


.I.—sYSTEM. 

This implies— 

1. A time for everything. The 
school programme should provide 
employment for each pupil during 
each moment of the school day. 
Such a programme, strictly followed, 
would revolutionize the educational 
work of the world. Napoleon said, 
‘Give men plenty to eat and plenty 
to do, and you will have little trouble 
in governing them,’”’ The rule of the 
great commander, the best ever given, 
may be interpreted thus: ‘Keep 
children interested and busy, and 
their government will be easy and 
pleasant.’’ 

2. A place for everything. More 
than can be estimated, good school 
government depends on beautiful and 
orderly school grounds; on good 
school houses, well heated and venti- 
lated; on good and well arranged 
furniture and apparatus; on having 
places for books, slates, wrappings, 
etc.; on having pupils properly seated 
and classed; on keeping the school- 
house clean, comfortable and attrac- 
tive ; on conscientiously keeping every 
thing in its place. 

3. A method of doing everything. — 
Physical exercises, class tactics, and 
calling and dismissing school, should 
all be executed with military precision. 
While adaptation and infinite variety 
should characterize instruction, method 
should be ever prominent. The hyper- 
bole of Everett is justifiable, ‘‘ In edu- 
cation method is everything.”’ 

System is the key to success. In 
all professions and occupations, system 
makes the difference between success 
and failure. The school should pre- 
pare the pupil for life. The habit of 
systematic work is worth more than all 
learned from school books. In school 
management, thorough system, strictly 
carried out, is simply invincible. 
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II. 


constitute the second element of gov- 
erning power. Labor is genius ; energy 
is inspiration; vigilance is victory. 
Energy and vigilance compensate for a 
thousand defects. A lazy, stupid 
teacher is an intolerable nuisance. 

The teacher needs energy and vigi- 
lance in keeping the grounds, the 
house, the furniture, and the apparatus 
in good condition; in school tactics 
and class management ; in preparing 
lessons and giving instruction ; in pro- 
viding and using all possible means of 
illustration ; in meeting and overcom- 
ing difficulties; in preventing or cor- 
recting faults. 

As in life so in the school room, 
untiring energy and eternal vigilance 
are the conditions of success. A stupen- 
dous work is to be accomplished. 
Faults are to be corrected and right 
habits formed. Offenses are to be 
anticipated and prevented. The slug- 
gish are to be aroused and the vicious 
restrained. All the powers of each 
pupil are to be evoked and cultivated. 
The disposition and capacity of each 
are to be studied and accommodated. 
Truly the teacher needs the energy of 
Napoleon, the vigilance of Washing- 
ton and the patience of Lincoln. 


III. 


ENERGY AND VIGILANCE 


FIRMNESS OR WILL POWER 


is the third element of governing 
power. 

School management must be uniform 
and certain. The highest good of the 
pupil requires the rigid enforcement of 
system and right regulations. A vasci- 
lating, temporizing policy is as fatal 
to good order as it is to good scholar- 
ship. A good, easy, soft and pliant 
teacher is generally good for nothing. 

To be a power, the teacher must 
have an iron will. His plans must 
be executed with the certainty of fate 
and precision of machinery. 

The pugilist submits in everything to 
his trainer. The brave soldiers, with- 
out question, obey their commanders. 
How much more should ‘pupils yield 
willingly to the directions of the 
faithful teacher ? 


IV.—SELF-CONFIDENCE AND SELF- 
CONTROL 
form the fourth element of govern- 
ing power. The true teacher is 
humble as he is earnest. He has an 
abiding faith in God, in human na- 
ture, and in the use of right means. 
He has labored faithfully to prepare 
himself for the work. He has pro- 
foundly studied child nature and dis- 
covered the keys to the human heart. 
He has pondered well the problems of 
culture, of programmes, of classifica- 
tion, and of management. His heart 
is in the work, and he is resolved to do 
all in human power to aid his pupils. 
Such a teacher may well feel confident 


difficult to maintain self-control. 


Amid all tumults he can remain calm, 
the master of the storm. He will 
ever be, in a very high sense, master 
of the situation. 


V.—aABILITY TO WIN 


the respect, the confidence and the 
love of pupils and patrons is the fifth 
element of governing power. 

1. Yne teacher must be worthy. 
True worth will win its way, but pre- 
tense will come to grief. 

2. Lhe teacher must love his pupils. 
‘*What makes the lamb love Mary 
so?’’ ‘The answer contains the secret 
of winning love. 

3. The teacher must do everything 
possible for his pupils. UHis days and 
nights must be consecrated to their 
interest. To the daily feast he must 
bring all rich treasures of mind and 
heart. Ever affable, kind and con- 
siderate, he is certain to win respect, 
confidence and love. 

In the sunshine of confidence and 
love, all that is good in human nature 
buds and blossoms and bears fruit. 
While the cold, repulsive, tyrant 
teacher may have a forced quiet, and 
may even compel good lessons, he 
creates an atmosphere in which all 
hateful passions are fostered. 
Obedience should be cheerful and 
even glad. Despotism in the school- 
room is a fearful mistake. 

Personal influence must ever be a 
leading element of governing power. 
The great commanders and rulers 
were almost worshiped. Clay won 
all hearts. Socrates, Pestalozzi, 
Matthew Arnold, Nott and Horace 
Man were beloved and reverenced. 
To enforce system, to overcome diffi- 
culties, to meet emergencies and carry 
measures, personal influence is a magic 
power. 


is considered the sixth element of gov- 
erning power. The power of a cul- 
tivated voice can hardly be vero. 


under twenty years of age. A low, 


the milk of human kindness, explains, 
to a great extent, the 
ing is a talking profession. 
ally most abominable. 
we have so few good readers! 
wretched ! 

following directions : 


ers are a fearful nuisance. 
explanations be brief and to the point. 





and self-reliant. Ae will not find it 





Seldom repeat. 


VI.—CULTURE OF VOICE AND MANNERS 


estimated. The best governed schools 
are often found in charge of girls 


earnest voice, indicating a heart full of 


mystery. 
Double-fisted men are no longer se- 
lected to master the bad boys. Teach- 
Yet the 
elocution of the school-room is gener- 
No wonder 
No 
wonder that the elocution of public 
speakers is for the most part so 


Teachers may safely observe the 


1. Don't talk much. Eternal talk- 
Let your 


2. Don't talk loud and never scold. 
3. Use the right word and the right 
tone. Remember that ‘‘ Words jfi#tly 
spoken are like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver.’’ 

The teacher should be a model. As 
teacher so will be the pupil. Manners 
is a most important part of an educa- 
tion. Here, as elsewhere, the teacher 
must practice what he teaches. Only 
teachers of culture are fitted for the 
school room. Culture of manners won- 
derfully increases a teacher’s powers to 
govern. 


VII.— RIGHT PUNISHMENTS 


may be considered the seventh element 
of governing power. 

The subject of punishments is now 
being carefully reconsidered by edu- 
cators. Its thorough discussion is 
deemed timely. This must be defer- 
red for a separate article. In the 
meantime, answers to the following 
questions are earnestly solicited : 

What punishments are right ? 

What punishments are improper ? 

Can we afford to abolish corporal 
punishment ? 

What punishments can best be sub- 
stituted ? 

Should punishments be administered 
privately or publicly ? 


VIII.—racT, OR ABILITY 


To turn everything to advantage, is 
the eighth element of governing power. 
This is the managing element. One 
man can do but little. Tact, or the 
ability to secure the co-operation of 
others, builds railroads, establishes 
colleges, governs nations. ‘Tact is not 
gumption ; it is not wisdom ; it is not 
sharpness ; nor is it versatility. It is 
more than all of these combined. 

The teacher should be a man among 
men. He should be able to secure 
the co-operation of pupils and patrons. 
He should possess the power to turn 
everything to the benefit of his pupils 
and his school. In brief, he should 
possess the crowning element of gov- 
erning power — tact. 

Let teachers arm themselves with 
the eight elements of governing power, 
and be content only with the highest 
success. 

Teaching is incomparably the great- 
est work on this earth. Minds only 
are immortal. The sculptor’s noblest 
work soon crumbles. The great paint- 
ings of the masters fade away and are 
forgotten. Cities and nations, and 
worlds disappear. The teacher’s work 
alone endures. Minds harmoniously 
and grandly developed ; hearts full of 
the true, the beautiful and the good ; 
lives consecrated to all that is useful and 
high and enobling; spirits occupying 
a lofty position among the eternal ten- 
antry of God’s boundless universe — 
these are the glorious monuments of 
the teacher’s toils. 





DRURY COLLEGE. 


gies is the name of a new college,. 
which has just completed its first. 
term of study, in the city of Spring-- 
field, Green County, Missouri. 
It derives its name from its princi- 
pal benefactor, Mr. S. F. Drury of: 
Olivet, Michigan, a man of singular. 
benevolence in the direction of educa-- 
tion, having already devoted twenty-- 
five years of his life to founding a- 
successful college in Michigan, and: 
given in money in aid of it, probably: 
several times as much property as he: 
now possesses. 
Drury College is incorporated under: 
the general laws of the State, witha 
full University charter, though aim- 
ing, at least for a good while to come, 
to be only a first-class College. The 
College provides equally for the sexes, 
and arranges its curriculum of studies; 
in two parallel courses, the scientific: 
and the usual classical course. These 
courses are as broad and full as can be: 
found in any College, or ‘‘ Universi-- 
ty,’ in the whole West and North- 
west. Zhoroughness in all things is: 
the aim. 

The College has a fine site of about: 
twenty-five acres, partly prairie and’ 
partly grove, lying between the cityy 
proper and the railway station, and: 
three-quarters of a mile from the Pub-- 
lic Square in the former. One build- 
ing only is as yet erected, costing 
$8,000, and used only for school- 
room and recitation purposes. 
Trustees expect in the spring to erect: 
a fine building for a ladies’ boarding 
hall, to cost from $40,000 to $50,000. 
This would have been begun already 
but for the ‘‘ panic.”’ 

The resources of the College are, 
besides the building mentioned, about 
$100,000, consisting of lands, stocks 
and reliable pledges. But for the 
‘panic’ it is believed that this amount 
would, during the first year, have been 
doubled. Of the sum mentioned, 
the citizens of Springfield contribute 
$50,000. 

The College is under the generali 
direction of the Congregationalists,, 
though entirely free from any merely’ 
denominational, or sectarian, bias andi 
aim, the larger portion of its resousces- 
coming from members of Congrega- 
tional churches. 

The purpose of the founders is to» 
build up in Springfield, the business 
and social center of a large portion of 
Southwest Missouri, and also of Ar- 
kansas and the Indian Territory, a 
first-class College, such as will be an 
honor to that portion of the State, 
holding such relation to the schools, 
the education and the culture of the 
broad district in whose center it 
stands, as the University at Columbia 
does, and expects to, hold to the ele- 
yation and culture of the whole State. 
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The conductors of Drury College 
are in heartiest accord with the pub- 
lic schools and the general work of 
popular education and enlightenment, 
and hope to bear no mean share in the 
grand and noble work of furnishing to 
this great State the multitude of teach- 
ers, cultivated men and women, edu- 
cators of the public conscience as well 
as -ntellect, which the needs of the 
teeming millions (soon to be) of our 
people will require. 

Of course Drury College has a pre- 
paratory department. Indeed, as is 
usual in young colleges, the work 
done now is chiefly preparatory. In 
Southwest Missouri, co//ege students 
are scarce at best, and must continue 
to be until Drury College and other 
schools shall have greatly elevated the 
standard of general culture and gen- 
eral appreciation of culture. 

During the term just closed, eighty- 
one students have been in attendance, 
and the branches taught have em- 
braced, besides the studies which 
belong to a common English educa- 
tion, Music, Latin, Greek, French, 
Silliman’s Physics, Bain’s Rhetoric, 
Craih’s English Literature, and Por- 
ter’s Intellectual Science. The Col- 
lege has thus Junior and Senior 
classes. 

Six instructors are at present em- 
ployed, of whom two are ladies. The 
Faculty will be considerably increased 
another year. Vigorous efforts are 
making for the improvement and 
growth of the College in ali respects. 
The thoroughness of its methods of 
instruction already, in the short space 
of twelve weeks, most favorably im- 
pressed the intelligent people of 
Springfield and the neighborhood from 
which its patronage mostly comes. 
Rarely has a new school of learning 
produced at once so favorable and 
wide an influence in this respect as 
has this College. 

The agents of the College are work- 
ing hard in the East for the increase 
of its resources, and with encouraging 
success. The cause is everywhere re- 
ceived with great and unusual favor— 
the only drawback in the success of 
the agents being the ‘‘ hard times.’’ 

The managers of the enterprise 
believe Springfield to be peculiarly 
well placed for a large and widely 
patronized college. As already stated, 
it is the natural center of a very large 
district of country—larger in fact than 
many of the older States, an area of 
fully 30,000 square miles—in which 
there is at present no college. Then 
the place has a remarkably salubrious 
climate, standing’on the summit of 
the Ozark hills. Once fully estab- 
lished and widely known, the College 
will draw a liberal patronage from the 
comparatively low and hot districts of 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. 
There are no malarial fevers and agues 





in Springfield. The College will also 
commend itself to a valuable patron- 
age from the North, which seeks to 
escape the rigor of Northern winters. 

The Trustees of Drury College are 
selected from well known and repre- 
sentative men in the State. They are 
Col. N. H. Dale, of Neosho; Col. J. 
W. Lisenby, T. B. Holland, Esq., 
Rev. J. E. Worth, Hon. C. E. Har- 
wood, Major R. J. McElhany, Dr. E. 
T. Robberson, and Rev. J. H. Har- 
wood, of Springfield ; W. Irving Wal- 
lace, Esq., of Lebanon; S. M. Ed- 
gell, Esq., and Rev. C. L. Goodall, of 
St. Louis ; and S. F. Drury, Esq., of 
Olivet, Mich., besides the President, 
Rev. N. J. Morrison, D. D. 


A CHAT ABOUT SLEEP. 





BY DIO LEWIS. 





A very thin young lady, of about 
thirty years, with a promising 
beau, came to consult me about her 
‘skin and bones.’’ I had frequently 
met her when she seemed even more 
emaciated, but now she ‘‘ would give 
the world to be plump.”’ Sitting down 
in front of me, she began with— 

‘‘Don’t you think, doctor, that I 
look very old for twenty ?’”’ 

I admitted that she looked rather 
old for twenty. 

**Can anything be done for me? 
What can I take for it? I should be 
willing to take a hundred bottles of the 
worst stuff in the world, if I could 
only get some fat on these bones. A 
friend of mine (her beau) was saying 
yesterday that he would give a fortune 
to see me round and plump.” 

‘Would you be willing to go to the 
Cliff Springs in Arkansas ?’’ 

‘*I would start to-morrow.”’ 

‘«But the waters, are very bad to 
drink,’’ I said. 

‘*T don’t care how bad they are; I 
know 1 can drink them.’’ 

‘*T asked you whether you were wil- 
ling to go to the Arkansas springs to 
test the strength of your purpose. It 
is not necessary to leave your house. 
Nine thin people in ten can become 
reasonably plump without such a sacri- 
fice.’’ 

‘“*Why, doctor, I am delighted to 
hear it; but I suppose it is a lot of 
some awful bitter stuff.’’ 

“Yes, it is a pretty bitter dose, and 
has to be taken every night.”’ 

‘*T don’t care. I would take it if it 
was ten times as bad. What is it? 
What is the name of it? ”’ 

‘« The technical name of the stuff is 
‘Bedibus Nineo’clockibus., ’’ 

‘*Why, doctor, what an awful name ! 
I am sure I shall never be able to speak 
it. Is there no common English name 
for it?’’ 

‘Oh yes! The English. of it is, 
‘You must be in bed every night at 
nine o'clock.’ We doctors generally 





use Latin. ‘ Bedibus Nineo'clockibus’ 
is the Latin for ‘ You must be in bed 
every night by nine o'clock.’ ”’ 

‘*Oh, that is dreadful. I thought it 
was something I could take.’’ 

“It is. You must fake your bed 
every night before the clock strikes 
nine.”’ 

‘*No; but what I thought was that 
you would give me something in a bot- 
tle to take.’’ 

‘Of course I know very well what 
you thought. That’s the way with all 
of you.”’ 

One person eats enormously of rich 
food till his stomach and liver refuse to 
budge, then he cries out: ‘‘Oh doctor, 
what can I take? I must take some- 
thing.’’ 

Another fifls his system with tobacco 
until his nerves are ruined, and then, 
trembling and full of horrors, he ex- 
claims, ‘‘Oh, doctor, what shall I 
take?’ I write a prescription for him 
—Quitibus Chawibus et Smokibus. 

I will suppose my patient is not a 
classical scholar, as I am sure my read- 
er is, and so I translate it for him into 
English. He cries out at once: 

‘¢Oh, doctor, I thought you would 
give me something to fake.” 

Another sits up until thirteen or four- 
teen o'clock, leads a life of theatres 
and other dissipations, becomes pale, 
dyspeptic and wretched, and then flies 
to the doctor, and cries, ‘‘Oh, doctor, 
what shall I take ? What shal/I take?” 

‘‘Now, madam, you are distressed 
because your lover has been looking at 
your ‘skin and bones.’ ”’ 

‘* But, doctor, you are entirely—’’ 

‘¢Oh, well, we’ll say nothing about 
him, then. But tell me, what time do 
you go to bed ?”’ 

‘¢Generally about twelve o’clock.”’ 

‘*Yes, I thought so. Now, if you 
will go to bed every night for six 
months at nine o’clock, without mak- 
ing any other change in your habits, 
you will gain ten pounds in weight and 
look five years younger. Your skin 
wjll become fresh and your spirits im- 
prove wonderfully.’’ 

“‘T’ll do it. Though, of course, 
when I have company, and I go to the 
opera, I can’t do it.”’ 

‘* It is regularity that does the busi- 
ness. To sit up till twelve o’clock 
three nights of the week, and then get 
to bed at nine o’clock four nights, one 
might think would do very well; and 
that-at any rate it would be ‘‘so far so 
good.’’ I don’t think this every other 
night early, and every other night late, 
is much better than every night late. 
It is regularity that is vital in the case. 
Even sitting up one night a week de- 
ranges the system for the whole week. 
I have often thought that those people 
who sit up till eleven or twelve o’clock 
every night get on quite as well as 
those who turn in early six nights, and 
then sit up once a week till midnight. 





Regularity in sleep is every whit as im- 
portant as regularity in food. 

‘© At length my patient exclaimed : 
** Doctor, I will go to bed every night 
for six months before nine o’clock, if 
it kills me, or rather if it breaks the 
heart of all my friends.’’ 

She did it. Twenty-one pounds was 
the gain in five months. Her spirits 
were happily enlivened, and she spent 
half her time in telling her friends of 
her delight with the new habit. She 
had no further cause to complain of 
skin and bones, and she had the special 
gratification of appearing more attract- 
ive in the eyes of her lover. He, like 
a sensible man, when he saw the good 
effects of the nine-o’clock-to-bed ar- 
rangement, heartily approved of it, 
and became a convert himself.— Zo- 
Day. 
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Educational Axioms. 








In his annual report, President J. A. 
Cooper, of the Edenboro, Pa. Normal 
School, gives the following : 

1. All improvement is self-improve- 
ment. 

2. Teachers can assist those who try 
to help themselves. 

3. Study rightly pursued is pleasant. 

4. Wisely directed effort means one’s 
progress. 

_ 5. Self-reliance, perseverance and 
energy can be cultivated. 

6. Good habits can be formed. 

7. In education method is every- 
thing. 

8. Learning, to be useful, must be 
exact. 

9. He who does the best he can do, 
does his duty. 

to. Every one can do his duty. 

Our Teachers aims :— 

1. To direct the students in their 
choice of studies. 

2. To show them how and when to 
study. 

3. To advise them in the use of their 
time. 

4. To train them to right habits of 
thought and action. 

5. To lead them to regard the per- 
formance of duty as the greatest good. 


>> ?¢ 


WE can hardly imagine the possible 
dignity and value of our lives, unless 
we consider their probable bearing up- 
on other lives. A word of cheer, an 
act of passing kindness, a trifling sacri- 
fice, may be just the help required to 
give vitality and permanence to good 
resolves which lead to high endeavor 
and to generous action. 
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Goop, kind, true, holy words drop- 
ped in conversation may be little 
thought of, but they are like seeds of 
a flower or fruitful tree falling by the 
way-side, borne by some bird afar, 
haply thereafter to fringe with beauty 
some barren mountain side, or to make 
glad some lonely wilderness. 
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A NEW VOLUME. 





iw those who have taken this Jour- 

nal from its first issue to the pres- 
ent time, no new pledges or promises 
are necessary. 

To our new subscribers, and to other 
friends of education, it may be well 
to say a word, in entering upon a new 
volume. 

We design inthe future, as we have in 
the past, to make the AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION a rea/ and positive 
help to every teacher, school officer, and 
friend of education in the land. Our 
corps of editorial writers and contrib- 
utors are acknowledged to be among 
the ablest men and women in this 
country and in Europe. 

While we do not overlook the im- 
portance of ‘‘better methods’’ in 
teaching, we constantly labor for the 
introduction and adoption of better 
and more liberal measures among the 
people and by the people to sustain 
our teachers and school officers. To 
this end we urge all those in charge 
of schools to report results, so that 
those who pay the taxes to build and 
properly furnish school houses, and 
support the schools, may know what 
our teachers are doing. 

In this way we deepen and widen 
the current of public sentiment, and 
lay the foundations of our system of 
public schools on such a basis as that 
no whim of party, no prejudice or 
bigotry begotten of ignorance, shall 
ever be able to overturn or destroy 
it. 

We need the co-operation of every 
friend of education in the country. 
It is Of little use to print facts and 
arguments of this kind or any other, 
unless the people read them — hence 
every teacher and school officer ought 
to see that a copy of the AMERICAN 
JouRNAL OF EDUCATION is put into the 
hands of every tax-payer. 

They will find the investment of 
time, effort and money, in this direc- 
tion, one which will pay a large pres- 
ent and a permanent dividend. 


o~<> 


STILL ANOTHER PREMIUM! 

WE give for ¢wo subscribers : 
‘“‘TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN.” 
The Possible Reformation. (First pub- 
lished in Old and New.) Harry 


Wadsworth’s motto, the principal 
character in this charming book, was ; 





“To look up, and not down ; 
To look forward, and not back ; 
To look out, and not in; and 
To lend a hand,” 





Extract from a letter by an unknown correspondent 


‘¢ The four rules are over my writing- 
desk and in my heart. Every school 
boy and girl of age to understand it 
should have this story, and if I was 
rich enough, should have it.’’ 


GIVE THEM THE FACTS. 


Don’t let the members of the Legis- 
lature have it to say that they did not 
know what our fwenty thousand school 
officers and our seven thousand teachers 
in Missouri wanted. Post them up so 
they can act and vote intelligently. 

We need more teachers and better 
ones ; we must have more money—and 
not less—to secure competent men and 
women to teach and train the children 
of the country. Every school should 
be continued at least eight months in 
the year; if pupils go only four months 
they forget nearly all they have learned 
during the eight months they run 
wild. Teachers cannot afford to spend 
time and money to prepare for this 
work if our schools are run only four 
months out of the twelve. Let us 
have a school eight months at least. 








A NEW DEPARTURE. 


. means business, unity, harmony, 
power, success. Now we are an 
army, under discipline, being drilled 
for effective work. Now we can show 
results. Now every person, from the 
humblest and weakest to the highest, 
can find his place and win promotion 
just as fast as he earns it. 

It was a glorious meeting of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ Association at 
Warrensburg. Every phase of our 
educational system was represented 
there, from the primary school up 
through all the grades, to the State 
University. Friends, opponents, pub- 
lic schools, private schools, colored 
schools, family schools, catholic schools 
—were represented, as well as every 
creed in religion and politics, with’the 
‘book agents’’ in the rear to ‘foot 
the bills’? and be held at a respectful 
distance, 

All phases of life, opinion, character 
and person, incident to the settlement 
of a great State midway between the 
two oceans; a State which invites and 
welcomes all who come, and which has 
vitality and strength enough to assimi- 
late and harmonize these diverse ele- 
ments, and train all into a wise, indus- 
trious productive citizenship. 

All voted, all spoke,—men and wo- 
men, white and black. Papers were 
read and topics discussed, which were 
both wise and otherwise. 

We listened with pleasure and profit 
to several papers ; among them, one on 
the ‘‘ Position and Work of Private 
Schools in the State System of Educa- 














tion;’’ another on ‘Shall we teach 
Reading ?’’ We venture to affirm 
modestly that ‘‘we should’’ — with 
variations. There was an address on 
‘* Spectrum Analysis ’’ which was said 
to be very fine and instructive. 

‘Should the Public School System 
Support High Schools?’’ was another 
able paper on an important topic. 

Several other papers were read, de- 
serving much more than a mere men- 
tion ; but the culmination of the work 
of the Association was in the adoption 
of a 

PLATFORM 
which will unify and harmonize all the 
educational forces of the State, and so 
insure a permanent success to our 
whole educational system. 

We call special attention to the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were, among 
others, adopted after full discussion 
almost unanimously. A_ substitute 
offered for these received but one vote. 

The resolutions thus adopted read 
as follows: 


“Resolved, That in order more completely to 
unify the system and bring the State Univer- 
sity, and such other of our colleges and 
higher literary institutions as desire to co-op- 
erate with us into more harmonious and effi- 
cient working relations with our Public 
Schools, this Association earnestly recommends 
the adoption by our State University of the 
plan of other States, in regard to the admis- 
sion of students from the High Schools into 
the classes of the University, and that our 
students be admitted upon certificates of qual- 
ification from such of the High Schools as 
adopt and carry out a proper ceurse of prepar- 
atory study. 

“Resolved, That a committee of three be 
appointed from this Association to consult 
with the Faculty of the State University, and 


report a plan to carry into execution this 
recommendation.’, 


The State University being a part 
and parcel of the Public School Sys- 
tem, it was deemed proper to propose 
definite action with regard to that, 
and to ask the Faculty directly and at 
once to consult with us and report a 
course of study on which pupils could 
be admitted directly, and without 
further examination from our High 
Schools. 

Of course it would not do to pro- 
pose terms of admission to other 
institutions, but it was the earnest, 
honest, desire of the Association to 
unite, in the language of the resolution, 
‘such other of our colleges and 
higher literary institutions as desire to 
co operate with us,’’ and this includes 
all, 

The Faculty of Washington Uni- 
versity, as well as that of most of the 
other colleges of the State, are not 
only among the strongest friends of 
our Public School System, but among 
the most able and efficient members of 
the State Teachers’ Association. 

We hgpe to be able to publish not 
only the results of this conference 
with the Faculty of the State Univer- 





sity at an early day, but we are confi- 
dent a large majority of all the higher 
literary institutions of this and other 
States will unite on some basis which 
will unify, consolidate, and strengthen 
the system of education so as to make 
it a grand success. 


>< 


ADMITTED FACTS. 


WE propose to yield some points 

—admit the truth of some 
statements as to the incompetency of 
school teachers and school officers. 
Suppose we admit all that the oppos- 
ers of our public school system claim 
in this direction. 

What then. To us, it seems to be 
the part of wisdom for the people to 
take immediate and efficient measures 
to remedy these defects, The most 
effective way to remedy defects is to 
substitute something better — and so 
far as it goes we must use such mate- 
rial as we have in hand, and this brings 
us right back to men and women as 
we find them. 

To undertake to remedy the defects 
arising from ignorance and incompe- 
tency, by legislation inimical to the 
public school system, is to burn your 
bridge and not attempt to cross the 
stream at all—it is to make those 
who are now incompetent, still more 
incompetent. Will sucha course rem- 
edy the evil? Will it not rather tend 
to aggravate it? Will it not make us 
weaker instead of stronger ? 

Every sensible man knows that this 
must be the result. We have some 
teachers who are not competent to fill 
the positions they hold. We doubt- 
less have some school officers who are 
incompetent — but over against these 
few incompetents we put a great num- 
ber who are intelligent, educated and 
enthusiastic workers, who are arming 
and equipping tens of thousands of 
pupils in our public schools, to do effi- 
cient work in the communities in 
which they live, to produce a thous- 
and-fold more of real wealth and 
character and capacity than their edu- 
cation and equipment costs. We need 
legislation to make our schools more 
efficient. To do this we must have 
more competent teachers and school 
officers, and we must secure this com- 
petency by going into the market and 
paying what talent and ability, and 
industry is worth in other pursuits 
and in other lines of business. Hence 
we want legislation which will bring 
the best talent we have in the land 
into the public school service. Then 
we can show results which will warrant 
the expenditure of the time and money 
devoted to this great interest. Will 
our teachers and school officers see to 
it that ¢heir member of the Legislature 
is fully posted as to what legislation is 
needed to accomplish this purpose. 

No time should be lost in giving 
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the facts and data needed, to those 
who can and will use them. 

Let us have in all these Western and 
Southern States this winter, a vigorous, 
intelligent campaign in favor of the 
dest and most liberal public school sys- 
em ever devised by an intelligent 
people. 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 








HESE are our most important 

schools. Here the men and wo- 
men who move the world acquire the 
rudiments of an education. Search 
the history of the men and women 
most distinguished in all the great fields 
of human achievement : probably nine- 
tenths of all these began their careers 
in the country school. It will doubt- 
less continue to be so to the end of 
time. God made the country and 
blessed it. Man makes babels and 
cities and suffers the consequences. 

In view of the facts, how inestim- 
ably important becomes the education 
of our country schools! Our cities 
have all the educational advantages. 
They pay salaries that secure the best 
talent for superintendents, principals, 
and teachers. They secure all that 
can be desired in the way of school- 
houses, school furniture, and school 
apparatus. They have well-defined 
courses of study, thorough grading, 
and efficient supervision. 

In country schools nearly all these 
conditions of success are wanting.— 
Good school-houses, well-furnished, 
and managed by good teachers are the 
exceptions. In most of the States the 
course of study is left mainly to the 
whim of the teacher. In no State is 
the supervision sufficiently penetrating. 

The elevation of the country school 
is the grandest field of usefulness now 
open to the philanthropist or the states- 
man. 

1. Better school-houses, well heated 
and ventilated, with good furniture 
and apparatus, and having suitable out- 
buildings and pleasant surroundings, 
will form the basis of the upward move- 
ment. These the people will furnish. 

2. Efficient supervision is simply a ne- 
cessity. To this end, the County Su- 
perintendency is, beyond question, she 
means. The best teacher in the county 
should fill this office, and should give 
his entire time to the work. In town- 
ship institutes he should meet every 
teacher in the county each month. 
He should have monthly reports con- 
taining the programme of each school. 
He should instruct the teachers, lec- 
ture to the people, and look after school 
finances. An efficient county super- 
intendency is, indeed, the right arm 
of the public school systent... In States 
where this office is most efficient, coun- 
try schools are advancing most rapidly. 

3. A well defined course of study 
for country schools is of the utmost 





importance. California and Kansas 
are making an effort to thus revolution- 
ize their schools. Let other States 
move in this great work. 

4. Longer terms and more perma- 
nent teachers are crying wants in coun- 
try schools. Short terms and a con- 
stant change of teachers are the curse 
of most ungraded schools. Let those 
most interested think of this matter, 
and unite to remedy these evils. 


5. Better teachers for country schools, 
is our greatest educational want. The 
cry for better teachers comes from 
every State. How shall this want be 
supplied? Normal schools, normal 
institutes, academies, and colleges are 
doing to prepare teachers for this 
class of schools. But how can the 
best talent be drawn to the country 
schools and retained there? 

Much ought to be written and spoken 
on this subject. We invite suggestive 
articles from our home _ educators. 
Whatever legislators and educators 
may do to elevate country schools, will 
be appreciated by the people, and will 
result in incalculable good. 
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WHAT CAN YOU SHOW? 





What can our teachers show the tax- 
payers and parents for the time and 
money expended to sustain our public 
schools ? 

We want to print, and lay before 
the Legislatures about to convene, 
some of the results of our school work. 

What are our teachers, who are di- 
rectly and pecuniarily interested, doing 
to furnish the facts upon which we can 
ask for more liberal salaries, for longer 
terms, for more help in the way of 
illustrative apparatus ? 

Let us have the facts, and we will 
print them. 


PUBLIC LECTURES. 








A spicy, sensible and able discussion 
of any of the great questions now agita- 
ting the public mind, is always a bene- 
fit to the people. The newspapers give 
us a glimpse of the more prominent 
phases of politics, finance, commerce 
and crime, but they seldom discuss the 
relations which every citizen holds to 
these subjects. Editors have not time 
todo much more than to report what 
is going on. Comment must not only 
be brief, but in most cases it is made 
from a partisan standpoint, and hence 
newspaper readers get only a one- 
sided or partial view ; whereas the man 
who takes up a theme and discusses it 
for an hour, is bound to present the 
subject to the people in all its various 
relations, and a vast deal of. informa- 
tion is thus given in a pleasant way in 
a short space of time. It brings out 
the social elements too, and stimulates 
thought, encourages free discussion 
and free expression, and makes speaker‘ 
and hearer more tolerant and wiser. 


In this connection it gives us pleas- 
ure to mention the commendable ef- 
forts which have been put forth this 
winter by Major C. C. Bailey and Mr. 
W. R. Hodges, in inaugurating a suc- 
cessful ‘* Star Lecture Course,’’ in St. 
Louis. The season was bad in one 
sense, in the matter of money, yet 
notwithstanding the senseless panic 
the people responded nobly, and six 
of the ten lecturers advertised have 
already appeared. The seventh ap- 
pears next Friday evening, January 
gth, in the person of Dr. Hughes, the 
eminent Arctic explorer; the season 
closing with that clever caricaturist, 
Thomas Nast, Esq., who ought to 
*¢ draw ’’ well. 





THE YEAS AND NAYS. 

We want them. .We want to know 
how the members of the Legislature in 
Missouri and other States vote on ques- 
tions pertaining to the school law. Let 
us have no dodging. Let us see who 
is in favor of intelligence, of law, of 
order, of productive industry, of a bet- 
ter citizenship, and who it is that 
would still keep the people in ignor- 
ance, in poverty, and perpetuate the 
weakness and crime of which ignorance 
is the prime ingredient. By all means 
let us have the yeas and nays, and put 
the friends and enemies of our public 
school system on the record. 
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HOW THEY RESPOND. 





ET us invite the attention of our 
friends who are interested in the 
‘*New Partnership’’ between the 
High Schools and Colleges proposed 
in the last issue of the AMERICAN 
JoURNAL oF EDUCATION, to a model 
response from a model school officer. 
The reason we do not publish oth- 
ers which have been sent us is because 
they ‘‘scatter’’ too much. We want 
the facts embodied in the shortest 
possible space, and then we will pub- 
lish them. Facts like the following : 


Editor American Fournal of Education: 


In answer to your questions in 
December issue, I am prepared to 
say : 

1. Our High School was organized 
in 1870, but has never graduated a 
class. 

2. We propose to prepare for col- 
lege all who may desire it, but for the 
Freshman year only. 

3- We now havea large class who 
propose to complete a fui college 
course. 

4. I can assure you the work will 
be thoroughly and enthusiastically 
done. 

5. In all our school work we pro- 
pose an advanced position, and would 
say to schools of a similar grade, 
** Come on.”’ 


Respectfully, 
VALois BUTLER, 
Superintendent, 





Benton Harsor, Michigan, Dec. 20, 1873. 





EXHIBITIONS. 





ET us have more of them in our 
schools. 

Let us show the tax-payers and pa- 
rents what our public schools are doing 
with and for the children. Aside 
from the interest created on the part 
of pupils and parents, it enables and 
accustoms the child to use the know- 
ledge it has acquired, and it shows the 
pupil also what an empty and weak 
thing he is without knowledge. Exer- 
cises should be introduced which 
develop something beyond, and above, 
and better, than memory. 

We saw a class drill in the public 
school at Carrollton, Mo., the other 
day, in which we were greatly inter- 
ested. The class, composed of some 
twenty: pupils, were called out, and 
problems given them involving a half- 
dozen or more combinations, and the 
teacher would call upon any pupil to 
take up the problem at a given point and 
go on from the word at which the other 
left it—-and no mistakes were made, 
and no hesitation evinced. Prob- 
lems in addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division were thus 
solved with ease and precision, very 
much to the credit of the pupils and 
teacher, and very much to the aston- 
ishment of many older heads who wit- 
nessed the operation. 

Each pupil in the class is liable to 
be called upon at any moment and 
they must be ready, hence they must 
give such attention and do so much of 
the work, each for themselves, that 
they can take up at any word or figure, 
so much as remains, and go on with it. 
Great credit is due Prof. Wells and 
his able corps of assistants, for the 
high character of scholarship and dis- 
cipline which prevails in the school. 

Such work as we saw done in the 
several rooms of the Carrollton Public 
School will convince the most skeptical 
that the system is doing work worthy 
the attention of all, and worth all it 
cost. The more exhibitions and exam- 
inations of this kind we have, the 
better. 

Pupils in other rooms were equally 
proficient in Grammar, and other 
branches. Great credit is also due the 
School Board for the efficient manner 
in which they sustain the Superintend- 
ent and teachers in their work. 


> 


g@e Send in the subscribers and get, 
in addition to a copy of the American. 
Journal of Education, for one year, a 
genuine Prang Chromo, worth one 
dollar, FREE! This offer holds good 
for sixty days, and you can supply 
your school room with pictures easily 
in this way. Try it! Subscription 
price, $1.50 a year in advance. 
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UP to this date 483 students have 
entered the Normal School of Kirks- 
ville. 
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BREAKING GROUND. 


‘a4 sere before you leap,’’ is a 
maxim which is no less appli- 

cable to the work of education than 
to any other in which short-sighted 
man can be engaged. Here, as else- 
where, it is the part of prudence to 
take a general view of the field of 
operations, before striking the plow 
into the sod. A large view of the 
field of human learning is as necessary 
at the beginning as at any subsequent 
stage of the work of education; and 
those who have it not, if they engage 
in the work at all, should do so only 
under the auspices of those who have 
it. Such a ‘“bird’s eye view’’ of 
human knowledge we will now attempt 
to present, as an introduction to some 
remarks on the subject of breaking 
ground in this most interesting and 
important of all earthly enterprises. 
Superficially considered, the vast 
realm which we have to subjugate and 
utilize may be divided into three con- 
stituent provinces. I say ‘‘ superfici- 
ally considered,’ because, like the 
three primary colors of the solar 
spectrum, each of these constituent 
provinces of knowledge must in strict- 
ness be described as covering the 
whole ground. The first we may en- 
title Mechanics, meaning thereby the 
knowledge of Inorganic Matter and 
Forces, whether displayed in the 
building of a house, in the motion of 
a star, or in the subtlest demonstra- 
tion of the transmutation of forces. 
In this first province are included the 
sciences of Chemistry, and the so- 
called ‘* pure’’ and applied Mathema- 
tics, as Geometry, Natural Philosophy, 
Astronomy, etc. The second we may 
term Natural History. In this, the 
addition of a ‘‘ Vital’’ Force to the 
elements of the first, furnishes us with 
the sciences of Botany, Zoology and 
Physiology. The third is that in 
which the further addition of Mental 
Consciousness and Power produces 
the so-called Humanities ; viz., His- 
tory, Language, Metaphysics, and the 
Imitative, or so-called ‘‘ Fine’’ Arts, 
the provisionally and temporarily or 
subjectively isolated aspects of beauty. 
Thus the three provinces of Mechan- 
ics, Natural History and The Human- 


ities, may be said to compose the 
whole realm of knowledge, as includ- 
ing every thing which is entitled to 


the name of a science or an art. 


Theology or Religion may perhaps be 
sometimes spoken of as a separate 
science, but we now feel safe in assum- 
ing, without argument or apology, that 
either of these terms, if of any sig- 
nificance at all, is a comprehensive 
name.for the whole domain, if not 
more than the whole domain, which 
earnest educators aim at occupying 


and improving. 
So much for our field as a whole 


It is important in the next place to 
observe, that as that whole is subor- 
dinate and tributary to, if not merely 
coincident with, the work and know- 
ledge of Religion, so the first named of 
its three constituent fields or provinces 
is subordinate and tributary to the 
second ; and the second to the third: 
in other words, that Natural History 
is Mechanics, p/us the life-force, and 
The Humanities, Natural History p/us 
the human attributes of consciousness 
and volition. As the source of these 
attributes lies in the supernatural if not 
divine realm of Religion, into which we 
know no mere man can introduce his 
fellow-man or his dependent offspring, 
it is evident that we cannot hope to im- 
part a thorough knowledge of the Hu- 
manities to one another. As the work 
of Religion must be an individual work, 
so to a large extent must be the qual- 
ification to fathom the Humanities. 
But do we not well know that if we 
only could impart the life of Religion 
to those whom we have to educate, all 
the rest would necessarily follow in due 
time and place on the simple presenta- 
tion of fit opportunities? Do we not 
therefore, as Christian educators, care- 
fully avail ourselves of every opportu- 
nity for obtrusively presenting or 
illustrating to our pupils the paramount 
claims of Religion? And for the same 
reason must we not from the first, 
systematically commend and cherish 


see the children of professing Chris- 
tians growing up to manhood in prac- 
tical ignorance, if not in actual doubt, 
of those first truths respecting them- 
selves and the contending powers of 
the spiritual world, which it is as nec- 
essary for them as for their elder breth- 
ren to have constantly in view, if they 
will learn anything aright. Let it no 
longer be the schoolmaster’s fault, if 
the very children do not so readily 
appreciate and justly interpret the 
miracles of science, as to be con- 
strained to cry, ‘‘ Hosanna to the 
Son of David,’’ in the evidence and 
consciousness of the second and still 
continued coming of Him in whom 
*¢ all things consist.”’ 


—_— 


TENNESSEE. 





™~ 


Editor American Fournal of Education : 
educational matters, our State 
is making rapid progress. Free 
schools were unknown before in Ten- 
nessee till after the close of the late 
war. Hence, many difficulties stood in 





sented itself. The day is brightening 
and better things await us now. The 
schoolmasters of Tennessee have just 
closed one of the most successful 
school meetings ever held in the State. 
The present system of public schools 
has an able exponent in the person of 
Hon. John M. Fleming, State Super- 





the less influential but more manage- 


only that we can systematically and 
safely break ground ; and we have 
need to see to it that our share shall 
sink deeply enough to reach this fertile 
layer, and whatever distance from 


our plodding toil. 

People may laugh at this as ‘‘sub- 
ject-teaching,’’ if they choose; but 
the truth is it will be either subject- 
teaching or object teaching as they 
choose to make it. If he be careful 
to wait and watch for the due mani- 
festation of interest on the part of the 
pupil, and to accept such manifesta- 
tion as evidence of capacity for some 
degree of comprehension of the sub- 
ject interesting him, and to prepare 
himself to meet such inquiry with all 


humble himself by all seasonable con- 


cension and vigilance as this. 








able study of Man, as “the proper |counties in the State, in all of which 
study of mankind ?’”’ It is with this | public schools have been opened, with 


the surface it may lie, at any point of | 


attainable information, and even to 


fession of his own ignorance, he will | ‘© 25 one of the é/iterate States of the 
be enabled, as one who lives above | Union. 

himself, to treat even the subject of | Jo*=s®°*> Tenn.. December 20, 1873. 
human nature as an object, and to | 
exhibit it as such effectually. While | pay the taxes, know and appreciate 
the material, and the original capacity | what our teachers are doing for the 
for all knowledge are wholly from | State, and show them the necessity for 
God, the stimulus and guidance to its this work, get up a club and circulate 
acquisition are partly our own; and |a dozen copies of the American Four- 
we can stimulate and guide in no way | nal of Education in every school dis- 
more effectually than by such condes- | trict. 
Let us | ought to have 200,000 readers without 
hope that we shall not much longer | delay. 


intendent. There are ninety-three 


}one exception. Our County will open 
| its schools in a short time. 

| ‘The County Superintendents are, 
generally, young men of more than 
average culture. Many of them are 
men of decided ability, and among 
the leading educators of the State. 
It was decided to have a school jour- 
nal by the State Teachers’ Association 
at its last session. The County Super- 
intendents’ Convention settled upon 
a plan of Teachers’ Institutes. A 
limited number will be held this com- 
ing summer in differen: parts of the 
State. Dr. Sears, agent of the Pea- 
body fund, promises to give $1,000, 
or $100 to each of ten Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, to aid this great work in Ten- 
nessee. We feel encouraged over the 
prospect, and cherish the hope that 
Tennessee may no longer be pointed 








nm. F. 


a 
Ir you would have the people, who 


Premiums are large, and we 


the way and considerable prejudice pre- | 


MENTAL AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 


BY J. BALDWIN. 


HOULD mental or written arith- 
metic be first taught? This ques- 
tion is continually being asked by 
teachers, and is warmly discussed in 
Institutes. The following positions 
may not be satisfactory to those on 
either side of the question: 

1. Mental and written arithmetic 
should be taught simultaneously. The 
processes are the same in both. In 
each the same thorough analysis is 
requisite. The written solution ap- 
peals to the eye, and helps in training 
to systematic: thinking. 

2. But one book should be used. 
Written and mental exercises should 
alternate. The model arithmetics of 
the future will doubtless have through- 
out, two or three examples for written 
solution, followed by the same number 
for mental solution. The latest pub- 
lished arithmetics approximate this 
ideal. 

3. There should be but one daily rect- 
tation in arithmetic. Separate daily 
recitations in written, and mental 
arithmetic, cannot be afforded. It 
gives undue attention to the subject. 
In most graded schools this practice 
has been abandoned. The teachers of 
ungraded schools, so sorely pressed 
for time, should not hesitate to give 
up a practice which can only result in 
injury to their pupils. 

4. ‘‘Mental arithmetics are a hum- 
bug.’ This is the language of W. D. 
Hinkle, one of the ablest mathemati- 
cians of this country.. He says: “I 
believe that no more mental arithme- 
tics should be published; but that 
they should be i#jected into the so- 
called written arithmetics. A proper 
fusion is the great arithmetical desid- 
eratum.’’ The editor of the Vational 
Teacher, who stands among our best 
educators, thus defines his position: 
‘‘Giving two recitations daily to 
arithmetic—one to mental and the 
other to written — demands more time 
than can be given to this branch, and 
the practice has been abandoned in 
most graded schools. The great de- 
sideratum is a complete union of men- 
tal and written exercises.”’ 

5. Modified mental arithmetics may 
have a place in school work, The ju- 
dicious teacher will cease to place 
mental arithmetics into the hands of 
primary and intermediate pupils. 
With pupils who have passed through 
the usual arithmetical course, a mental 
arithmetic prepared for advanced pu- 
pils, may be used to advantage. 

Mental arithmetics have subserved a 
good purpose; but, in their present 
form, they are destined to be num- 
bered with the things of the past. 








Look round the habitable world, how few 





Know their own good, or knowing it, pursue. 
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A NEW PLATFORM. 

W* hope the action of the State 

Teacher’s Association of Mis- 
souri, as indicated below, will be care- 
fully considered and accepted as a 
platform on which to base action for 
more united and aggressive work in 
the future ; 


On motion, the Chair. appointed 
a Committee on Resolutions, to report 
at 2:30 P.M., on Wednesday. The 
Committee submitted the following 
report, which, after full discussion, was 
adopted : 


Whereas, The intelligence and vir- 
tue of the people constitute the only 
security for the permanency of our 
institutions and the prosperity of the 
nation ; and 

Whereas, It is plain that the only 
way by which we can preserve our 
institutions and thus prove to the 
world that our form of government 
secures to its citizens a more rapid 
intellectual, material and moral growth 
by training up a citizenship which 
shall be able to utilize the materials 
and forces of nature, who shall be in- 
telligent and conscientious with regard 
to all their duties to each other and to 
the government which protects them, 
and which they in turn protect ; and 

Whereas, The Constitution of the 
State of Missouri provides for a com- 
plete system of public schools, embra- 
cing not only the primary, intermedi- 
ate, grammar, and high-schools, but 
normal schools and the State Univer- 
sity with its several branches, including 
the mining school, thus providing the 
mea sducation for all to the 


ns oO: 


- widest possible extent ; and 


IVhereas, We believe that the know- 
ledwe best calculated to discipline the 
mind and develop the character and 
the mental capacity of youth, is at 
the same time the best to fit them 
for the discharge of their duties as 
neighbors and citizens, and to prepare 
them to receive the higher training 
in language, science, art and the 
learned professions, thus rendering it 
unnecessary to pursue one course of 
study for business and another for 
entrance to the colleges. Therefore, 

Resolved, That, in order to more 
completely unify the system, and to 
bring the State University, and such 
other of our colleges and higher liter- 
ary institutions as desire to co-operate 
with us, into more harmonious and 
efficient working relations with our 
public schools, this Association earn- 
estly recommend the adoption by our 
State University of the plan of other 
States in regard to the admission of 
students from the high schools into 
the classes of the University, and that 
our students be admitted upon certi 
ficate of qualifications, from such of 
the high schools as adopt and carry 
out a proper course of preparatory 
study. 

Resolved, That a committee of three 
be appointed from this Association to 
consult with the faculty of the Uni- 
versity, and report a plan to carry 
into execution this recommendation. 

Resolved, That as citizenship under 
our form of government throws upon 
each the liability of making laws as 
well as the duty of obeying the laws, 
this Association recommends a more 
careful study in all our schools of the 
history and Constitution of the United 


States and the State of Missouri, as 
well as the general principles of the 
science of government. 

Resolved, In view of the fact that 
there: are yet rising of one hundred 
and fifty thousand children in the 
State who are deprived of the benefits 
of our public school system for the 
want of school houses and other pro- 
per and necessary accommodations, 
we respectfully ask that the Legislature 
shall, by a more liberal system of tax- 
ation, enable this large number of 
prospective citizens to avail themselves 
of the school advantages to which they 
are, under the Constitution, justly en- 
titled. 

Resolved, That we respectfully sug- 
gest to the members of the Legisla- 
ture that the four months’ term of 
school, as now provided for by law, is 
too short, and the intervening time of 
eight months, in most cases, dissipates 
the information gained, thereby ren- 
dering the results of the system such 
that the legal school term, in our 
opinion, should be increased to at 
least six months, and by a vote of the 
district may be increased to ten 
months, 

Resolved, That vocal music should 
become one of the branches required 
by law to be taught in the public 
schools of the State. 

Resolved, That the office of County 
Superintendent of schools is so im- 
portant to the success of our school 
system that we recommend the exten- 
sion of its power and influence. 

Resolved, That we recognize the 
great value of, and most fully indorse, 
the work of Gen. John Eaton, the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and we respectfully ask our 
legislators and representatives in Con- 
gress to render the Bureau of Educa- 
tion every possible facility for collect- 
ing and distributing the important 
facts and statistics embraced in the 
circulars and annual report of the 
Commissioner. 

Resolved, That we cordially indorse 
the measure already passed by the 
House of Representatives, setting 
apart the net proceeds of the sale of 
the public lands for educational pur- 
poses as a permanent fund, and dis- 
bursing the interest annually accruing 
among the several States on the basis 
of illiteracy, as a method best calcu- 
lated to aid those States which need 
this help the most, until they have so 
far recruited their energies as to be 
able to provide by taxation for their 
own education, and then this interest 
should be distributed on the basis of 
the entire population. : 

Resolved, That we tender our sin- 
cere thanks to the citizens of Warrens- 
burg for their cordial welcome and 
the generous hospitality extended to 
members of the Association; to the 
trustees of the M. E. Church; to the 
several railroads that have extended 
the courtesy of reduced rates of fare ; 
to the President and Secretary for 
their efficient services; and that we 
pledge to each other, and to the peo- 
ple in whose behalf we labor, to do all 
in our power to make the school sys- 
tem of the State its greatest glory and 
its most enduring monument. 


J. B. Merwin, Chairman. 
H. H. Srraicut, 

ROBERT CRUIKSHANK, 

S. H. BLEweEtrT, 

Mrs. W. J. TUCKER, 





Miss JULIA CHAPPELEAR. 





A GOOD INDORSEMENT. 


iS igri Missouri Democrat says: 

The meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Warrensburg was in 
every way a success. We mean by 
that, that the cause of education has 
received a decided impulse, and sev- 
eral important questions have been 
thoroughly discussed. No thought was 
dwelt on with more enthusiasm than 
the symmetry and completeness of a 
State system, arising from a district 
school up to and culminating in a uni- 
versity. The prominent educators of 
the State were thoroughly imbued and 
inspired with this idea. Even those 
who are connected with private or de- 
nominational institutions are heartily 
for completing the grand system of 
State schools. The child is to enter 
at the door of the primary department, 
and if, he will, he may go out of the 
doors of the university ; and his pas- 
sage shall be without money and with- 
out price. The State claims an inter- 
est in all her children, and a right to 
give them all that is possible to fit them 
for wise citizenship. The first of a 
very judicious set of resolutions passed 
by the Convention recommends, in 
order to a more complete unifying ot 
the system, that our State University 
adopt a plan now in use in some other 
States, of receiving students from high 
schools, upon certificate of qualifica- 
tion ; provided the school be, itself, 
up to a grade satisfactory to the uni- 
versity. This plan is adopted in 
Michigan, which has indisputably the 
most complete and successful educa- 
tional scheme among the Western 
States. A committee of the university 
faculty visits the high schools annually, 
to attend the examination of the grad- 
uating classes. Every young man or 
woman who passes successfully is giv- 
en a certificate admitting the receiver, 
without further question, to some 
grade in the university. By this means 
many receive encouragement and stim- 
ulus to a completer education than 
they would otherwise have received. 
It also links every branch of the free 
school together, from the lowest to the 
highest. 

Another resolution very wisely urges 
that the study of constitutional law 
and political economy be more care- 
fully engrafted upon our courses of 
study. Perhaps it is not less important 
to urge, as they did, attention to vocal 
music. The chief difference of opin- 
ion seems to have arisen in reference 
to the comparative value of the study 
of natural sciences. A few, even in 
this liberal State, are timorous of the 
effect of studying the handiwork of 
God, for fear it will lead the scholar 
into skepticism—at least a large meas- 
ure of science is dreaded. These 
seem to prefer the influence of Hor- 
ace’s Odes and the theology of the 
dirty Olympic deities. We believe 
that the general feeling would make 
the study of the languages subordin- 
ate to the study of science. If either 
must constitute a specialty, let the 
former do so. The study of history, 
as a record of blood, and an exalta- 
tion of selfish ambition, setting up the 
basest ideals for the young, received a 
deserved overhauling by Prof. Hamil- 
ton, of St. Louis. History certainly 
can be written from a standpoint that 
will not exult carnage as glory and 
devils as heroes. 

Probably no subject touched upon 





by the Convention has a more imme- 
diate importance than that of high 
schools as a part of the State system: 
G. L. Osborne, of Louisiana, pre- 
sented a paper on this subject, and it 
was generally felt that there is a great. 
need of high schools throughout the 
State, as a connecting link between 
the district schools and the univer- 
sity. It may be pleasant reading for 
those who take no interest in further- 
ing education to look over the fourth 
resolution of the Convention: ‘In 
view of the fact that there are yet 
rising of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand children in the State who are de- 
prived of the benefits of our public 
school system from the want of school 
houses, we respectfully ask that the 
Legislature shall take measures to se- 
cure to this number of prospective 
citizens the school advantages to 
which they are, under the Constitu- 
tion, entitled.’? The Constitution of 
Missouri is wisely drawn; it now re- 
mains only to see that its provisions 
are applied for the benefit of every 
child in the State. Education is our 
only possible safeguard under a popu- 
lar government. We cannot afford to 
rear our citizens in ignorance of the 
fundamental principles that underlie 
the privileges that the franchise ex- 
tends to them. If our legislators shall 
occupy the burden of their time on 
such questions, the people will not be 
likely to complain for lack of ordinary 
political pabulum. The press has a 
common interest with the teacher in 
the advance of all such measures as 
were advocated in this Convention. 


- RHODE ISLAND. 

The twenty-ninth Annual Meeting 
of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction will be held at Music Hall, 
Providence, on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, January 22, 23 and 24, 1874. 
Gen. John Eaton, United States Com- 
missioner, Washington, D. C., will 
deliver an address Thursday evening. 
Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, 
the eminent Elocutionist, will give 
select readings, each day and evening. 
Prominent educators have accepted 
invitations to take part in the various 
exercises of the Institute. Free enter- 
tainment will be furnished to lady 
teachers. Every effort will be made 
to make the meeting pleasant, profit- 
able, and successful. 


MERRICK Lyon, President. 
LesTER A. FREEMAN, Sec’ y. 


<i 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE said in a recent 
lecture that novels are the sermons of 
the present day, or, at any rate, the 
sermons which are listened to with the 
most rapt attention. The novelist is 
a professor with many pupils, who 
gives, on the whole, lessons of honor, 
honesty, and unselfishness. Mr. Jas. 
T. Fields, in his Lowell course, said 
that ‘‘ there never was a more auspi- 
cious time for a really great American 
novelist than now.’’ Where is the 
man ? 





Many a child goes astray not be- 
cause there is a want of prayer or vir- 
tue at home, but simply because home 





lacks sunshine. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Harper & Brothers send us through 
the St. Louis Book and News Co., the 
following list of elegant books, some 
of which will receive further notice in 
due time: 


THE HUGUENOTS IN FRANCE AFTER THE RE- 
VOCATION OF THE EpICT oF NANTEs: with 
a Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By 
Samuel Smiles, author of “The Huguenots : 
their Settlements, Churches, and Industries 
in England and Ireland,” “ Self-Help,” 
“Character,” “ Life of the Stephensons,” 
etc. Cloth, ¢2 oo. 


TwELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gail Hamilton, 
author of “ Woman’s Worth and Worth- 
lessness,”’ “ Little Folk Life,” etc. Cloth, 
$1 50. 


MEMORIES OF MANY MEN AND OF SOME Wo- 
MEN: being Personal Recollections of Em- 
perors, Kings, Queens, Princes, Presidents, 
Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at Home 
and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years, 
By Maunsell B. Field. Cloth, $2 00. 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF SARA COLERIDGE. 
Edited by her Daughter. With Two Por- 
traits on Steel. Cloth, $2 50. 


THE BrEst METHODS OF COUNTERACTING 
MODERN INFIDELITY. A Paper read before 
the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, New York, October 6, 1873. By 
Theodore Christlieb, Ph. D., D.D., Professor 
of Theology and University Preacher at 
Bonn, Prussia. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Her Face was HER Fortune. A Novel. 
By F. W. Robinson, author of “ For Her 
Sake,” ‘*Carry’s Confession,” ‘‘ No Man’s 
Friend,” “ Poor Humanity,” “ Little Kate 
Kirby,” etc. Paper, 50 cents. 


Hints and 
By William 
Cloth, $2 oo. 


PLUMER’sS PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 
Helps in Pastoral Theology. 
S. Plumer, D. D., LL. D. 


WILKIE COoLLIN’s Novets. (Harper’s Li- 
brary Edition.) The New Magdalen,— 
The Woman in White.—Poor Miss Finch. 
—Man and Wife.—The Dead Secret.— 
Basil.—Hide-and-Seek. With Illustrations, 
Cloth, $1 50 each. 
issued shortly. 


Other volumes will be 


Sus-TRopicaL RAMBLES IN THE LAND OF 
THE APHANAPTERYX’ By Nicholas Pike, 
U.S. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated from the author’s own 
Sketches; containing also Maps and valu- 
able Meteorological Charts. Cloth, $3 50. 


Miss Dorotuy’s CHARGE. A Novel. By 
Frank Lee Benedict, author of “My 
Daughter Elinor,’’ “ Miss Van Kortland,”’ 
etc., etc. 8vo. Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER’S HousEHOLD DICKENS. With orig- 
inal Characteristic Illustrations by American 
and English Artists. This Edition of Dick- 
ens, from its clear type and elegant illustra- 
tions, will become immensely popular, and 
deservedly so. So far they have issued in 
elegant and substantial cloth binding :— 
Oliver Twist; $1 00.—Martin Chuzzlewit; 
$1 50.—The Old Curiosity Shop; $1 25.— 
David Copperfield; $1 50.—Dombey and 
Son; $1 50.—Nicholas Nickleby; $1 50.— 
Bleak House; $1 50.— Pickwick Papers ; 
$1 50.—Little Dorrit; $1 50. 


Diamonp Cut DiamMonp. A Story of Tuscan 
Life. By T. Adolphus Trollope, author of 
‘* Lindisfarn Chase,” etc. $1 25. 


Tue LAND oF Moas. The Result of Travels 
and Discoveries on the East Side of the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan. By H. B. Tris- 
tram, M.A., LL. D., F. R.S., Master of the 
Greatham Hospital, and Honorary Canon 
of Durham. With New Map and IIlustra- 
tions. Cloth, $2 50. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons have in 
preparation a volume on ‘‘ The Edu- 
cation of American Girls,’’ edited by 
Miss Anna C. Brackett, of New York, 
formerly Principal of the Normal 
School of St. Louis. It will contain 
papers by Mrs. C. H. Dall, Prof. 
Maria Mitchell, Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, and others. The purport of 
the book will be to show that under a| 
scientific systematisation, women are 
as competent as men to pursue ex- 
tended courses of study. 


| 


The Atlantic Almanac for 1874, with | 
its very full astronomical and statis- 
tical calculations, its choice literary 
articles, its beautiful illustrations and 
illuminated covers, makes a work at 
once valuable and attractive to every 
household. Price fifty cents, and you 
get a great deal for the money. Sent 
us by Gray, Baker & Co., in St. Louis, 
and published of course by the firm of | 


J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, who are 
connoisseurs in the art of book- 
making. 





Old and New for 1874 promises to| 
be better than ever before. It is one| 
of the most independent, fearless and | 
readable magazines published, and we | 
hope not only individuals, but reading | 
clubs, schools, libraries and literary | 
societies of all kinds, will see that it | 
is freely circulated. We will send | 
Old and New and the American} 
JouRNAL OF EDUCATION for $4.50. | 


Hearth and Home says: ‘The 
financial situation gets better and bet- | 
ter. Money is easy at seven per cent ; | 
the banks have ten to twelve millions | 
in excess of the legal reserve, and bet- | 
ter than all, factories and workshops | 
all over the country are one after an- | 
other resuming operations and dispens- | 
ing the wages which are always so 
much better to the recipient than any | 
alms can possibly be.’’ 


| 
| 


| 


WE learn that Carleton’s ‘Farm 
Ballads,’’ as published by the Harpers, | 
have sold to the extent of 22,000 cop-| 
ies. Not bad for a bad year! It isa} 
proof that good books are sure of sale | 
at any time. 





WE want an agent for this paper at | 
every post office in the United States. | 
Write us for premium list. 

The regular subscription price of the | 
American Journal of Education is| 
$1.50 per year, invariably im advance. | 
We stop all papers when the term for | 
which they have been paid for expires. 
We have no club rates. See our pre- 
mium lists. 





EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 
W* determined, some time since, 
to issue a series of ‘‘ tracts,’ 


or documents, in cheap form, in con- 
formity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from 
different parts of the country, which 
should embody some of the most prac- 
tical ideas, and the freshest thought 
and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are tor circu- 
lation among the people, so that they 
may be better informed, not only of 
the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers 
and school officers have found them to 
be profitable and interesting reading, 
and orders have been received for 
them from almost every State in the 
Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate 
tracts have been issued. Massachu- 
setts and Texas order them by the 
thousand; Colorado and Maine send 
forthem. They cost $5 per hundred, 
or ten cents for single copies. (Send 
postage. ) 

The ‘‘ Popular Educational Docu- 
ments” issued thus far, cover the fol- 
lowing interesting and practical topics: 


No. 1. WHATSHALL We Stupy? By Wm. 
T. Harris, Superintendent Public Schools 
of St. Louis. 

No. 2. THE THEORY OF AMERICAN Epuca- 
TION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of St. Louis. 


No. 3. How Nort To Do Ir; Illustrated in 
the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, St. 
Louis. 


No. 4. WOMEN AS TEACHERS. By Grace 
C. Bibb. 


No. 5. AN ORATION, on the Occasion of 
Laying the Corner-Stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Mo. By Thomas E, Garrett, Editor J/s- 
souri Republican, and M. W. Grand Master 
of Masons of Missouri. 


No. 6. How To TEACH GEOGRAPHY. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How To TEACH NATURAL SCIENCE 
IN THE District ScHOOLs. By Wm. T. 
Harris. 


No. 8. THE EARLY WITHDRAWAL OF Pu 
PILS FROM SCHOOL—ITS CAUSES AND IT 
REMEDIES. An Essay read by William T 
Harris, at the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, in Boston. 


No. 9. THE RIGHT AND THE POWER OF THE 
STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STATE To MAINTAIN PuBLIC SCHOOLs. By 
Hon. H, C. Brockmeyer. 


No. to. How FAR MAY THE STATE PROVIDE 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN AT 
Pustic Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. Har- 
ris, before the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, at St. Louis. 


No. 11. MODEL REVIEW EXERCISE IN ARITH- 
METIC. 


No. 12. WoMAN’s WorK AND EDUCATION 


IN AMERICA. An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 
D.D. Read before the State Teachers’ 
Association, 


No. 13. SyYNopsis OF CouRsSE OF STUDY IN 
THE Districr ScHooLs. By William T. 
Harris. 


No. 14. SYLLABUS OF LESSONS IN NATURAL 
SciENcCE. By Wm. T. Harris. 
For sale at the office of the Ameri- 
can Fournal of Education. Send 
stamps to prepay postage. 





Ladies on School Committees. 





The Boston Zranscript says: ‘“There 
seems to be a general unanimity of 
sentiment among the press of this and 
other States favorable to the trial of 
the experiment of women upon the 
school committees. Boston occupies 
the van on this subject, and other cities 
are looking to it for such a demonstra- 
tion of the advantages of the innova- 
tion as shall prompt them to its adop- 
tion in their own localities. The four 
ladies of this city whose pre-eminent 
fitness for positions on the School 
Committee, to which they were elected 
by unprecedented majorities, is ac- 
knowledged on all sides, are unwittingly 
perhaps, pioneers in a good work which 
shall be felt throughout the country in 
its influence upon the education of the 
youth of the land.’’ 


TEACHERS BUREAU. 








Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state — 

- 1st, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state — 

1st, Their age. 

2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 

5d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 

61. Good teachers who are willing 
to teach in North Louisana, are request- 
ed to open correspondence with Jas. 
Brewster, the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Education of the 5th Division, at 
Monroe, Louisiana. 


TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 


245. A French gentleman with 
twenty years experience teaching in 
high schools and seminaries in this 
country, is now prepared to give 
thorough instruction in Mathematics 
and French in a good school. Best 
references given. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





W. G. CHAFFEE, of Oswego, N. Y., whose 
advertisement appears in this number, gives 
instruction in Phonography BY MAIL, which 
is fully equal to personal instruction. Andrew 
J. Graham says, in the Student’s Fournal : 
“ W. G. Chaffee, of Oswego, N. Y., is a fine 
writer of Phonography, and an excellent 
teacher of it.” I hope the readers of the 
JOURNAL will avail themselves of this favor- 
able opportunity to learn this much-coveted 
art. Mr. Chaffe? will cheerfully answer any 
questions. 





Kansas PaciFic RAILwaAy.—This favorite 
line extends from Kansas City and Leaven- 
worth through the fertile State of Kansas 
to Denver, in Colorado, 639 miles. Rare op- 
portunities are offered to the public for homes 
in a section of country unsurpassed for pro- 
ductiveness and healthfulness. 

The State Capitol, State University and 
State Agricultural College are located along 
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its line, and the general educational facilities 
are unequaled. The reputation of Kansas is 
unsurpassed as an agricultural State. By re- 
ferring to the United States agricultural re- 
ports, it will be seen that Kansas had a greater 
average yield to the acre of the cereals than 
any other State, and at the great fruit fairs 
held at Philadelphia, Richmord, Boston and 
Albany, Kansas took the first premiums for 
the finest display of fruits. For the pleasure 
traveler or invalid, a varied and charming 
landscape is presented; and the delightful air 
of Colorado, and the celebrated warm and 
hot soda springs near Denver, give renewed 
life to the weary and restore health to the 
sick. Don’t fail to take a trip over the Kan 
sas Pacific Railway, and if you want a good 
home settle along its line. 





To TRAVELERS GOING WestT!—The 8:35 
A.M. and the 8 Pp. M. trains of the MIssouRI 
PaciFIC RAILROAD run from St. Louis daily, 
Sundays included. This ts the only line run- 
ning a Sunday morning train from St. Louis 
to the West, and passengers by the 8:35 A. M. 
Sunday train via the MIssouRI PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD, reach Kansas City, Topeka, Denver, 
San Francisco, and other principal points 
West, from nine to twenty-four hours ahead 
of any other route. The 10:30 P, M. train 
runs, as usual, daily except Saturdays. Ticket 
office 115 North Fourth street, and depot cor- 
ner of Seventh and Poplar streets, St. Louis. 





ATTENTION is requested to that old and 
reliable Institution Jones Commercial and 
Telegraph College, St. Louis, Missouri. It is 
not too much to say that thousands of the 
successful business men and merchants of St. 
Louis and the West are graduates of it. It is 
a full course business college, where students 
are in the shortest possible time practically 


qualified for iness pursuits. Why should 
not the young men from the country prepare 
a successful business career when a little 


time and money will accomplish the end? 
See advertisement in another column. 





Accident Insurance no longer an Exper- 
iment. 





It is scarcely a matter of surprise to any 
one, that the “ Traveler’s Life and Accident 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn.,” is 
thoroughly successful ; or, that its methods of 
doing business was first introduced into this 
country by Mr, J. G. Batterson, the President 
of the Company. But it will astonish the 
business community a good deal, to learn that 
more than three hundred thousand Policies 
have been written by the Traveler’s Insurance 
Company since it came into existence; and 
that another fact equally startling was exhibi- 
ted at the annual meeting held on the first of 
the year, when the books showed that nearly 
two million of dollars had actually been paid 
to the patrons of this kind of insurance for 
injuries received, in various ‘sums ranging 
from five to fifty dollars a week. 

Does it need any argument to prove that 
“insurance against accident’’ is a good thing 
to have, at all times, and in all places? It 
certainly is proper, and we advise everybody 
to “be insured.” 





AGENTs—Who know a good thing when 
they see it, should send promptly to the pub- 
lishers of the Christian Union for their terms 
and descriptive circulars of the paper, and 
the new brilliant oleographs, which, being 
all ready for immediate delivery, are present- 
ed to every subscriber. No wonder an old 
agent called this “the best business offered to 
canvassers.”” The terms are liberal, and with 
the immense frame business added (furnishing 


subscribers with substantial and elegant frames 
at low prices,) the agent’s profits are greater 
than any similar publication affords. J. B. 
Ford & Co. may be addressed at New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 





Consumption Cured, 





To the Editor of the American Fournal of 

Education: 

ESTEEMED FRIEND; Will you please inform 
your readers that I have a positive Cure for 
Consumption and all disorders of the Throat 
and Lungs, and that, by its use in my practice, 
I have cured hundreds of cases, and will give 
one thousand dollars for a case it will not ben- 
efit. Indeed, so strong is my faith, I will send 
a sample, free, to any sufferer addressing me. 
Please show this letter to any one you may 
know who is suffering from these diseases, 

Faithfully yours, Dr. T. F. BURT, 
69 William street, New York. 





We have used Perry Davis’ Pain Killer in 
our own family for nearly thirty-five years, and 
we have never known it to fail to do just what 
the proprietors, J. N. Harris & Co., claim for it, 
and we give it this indorsement without the 
solicitation or knowledge even of these gen- 
tlemen. 





MusiIcAL—ARION PIANOs.—“ The best is 
the cheapest.””_ The Arion Pianos, for full- 
ness, clearness and purity of tone and thor- 
oughness of workmanship, are unequaled. 

The majority of the leading artists through- 
out the world prefer them for their own use, 
and concede to them the highest degree of |r 
excellence. 

g@e~Call and examine for yourselves. 

VIELE & MILLs, 
214 N. Fifth Street, St. Louis. 

Also agents for the Parlor Gem Pianos and 
the Estey Cottage Organ. 

$60 buys a good Estey Organ. 

$120 buys a fine Estey Organ. 

$160 buys a fine five-stop Estey Organ, 

$185 buys a fine parlor Estey Organ. 

$200 buys a fine Estey Church Organ. 

$260 buys a splendid Estey Church Organ. 

$500 buys a superb Estey Organ, two banks. 
$900 buys the best Organ made —‘ The 
Estey.” 

500 men are employed in making Estey 
Organs. 

800 Estey Organs are made per month. 

Write for circular to Viele & Mills, general 
agents, 214 North Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
and mention the HERALD. 

MERIT HAS ITS REWARD. — The Arion 
Piano and Estey Organ triumphant at the St. 
Louis Fair. The Arion is awarded first pre- 
mium, consisting of Diploma and $50 cash as 
the best organ now made, The Estey is 
awarded the first premium —Diploma and $75 
cash as the best organ for church and parlor 
use. A fuil stock of these celebrated instru- 
ments always on hand at the wholesale agents’ 
ware room of Viele & Mills, 214 North Fifth 
Street, St. Louis, at !owest prices. 

Dec. 3m. 


A Carp.—A clergyman, while residing in 
South America, as missionary, discovered a 
safe and simple remedy for the Cure of Ner- 
vous Weakness, Early Decay, Disease of the 
Urinary and Seminal Organs, and the whole 
train of disorders brought on by baneful and 
vicious habits. Great numbers have been 
cured by this noble remedy. Prompted by a 
desire to benefit the afflicted and unfortunate, 
I will send the receipt for preparing and using 
this medicine, ia a sealed envelope, to any 
one who needs it, Free of Charge. 


JOSEPH T. INMAN, 





Station 1D, Bible House, N. V. City. 


Wan. C. Witson & Bro., who are among 
our most responsible and enterprising business 
men, have something of importance to say to 
our one hundred thousand readers in regard 
toa large amount of real estate at their dis- 
posal. They also attend to investments in 
other directions, and we take pleasure in call- 
ing attention to their card on the first page. 


STATEMENT 


OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


West St. Louis Savings Bank, 


On the 31st day of December. A. D. 1873. 
Organized August 17, 1871. 


RESOURCES. 
CR ON ROI oa cassie ss sacsevecees $57, 473 39 
Sight exchange.................. 691 35 
Due from banks & bankers.. Se 749 69 









——_s $96,914 43 
United States and other bonds .......... 28,050 00 
Stock notes (payable on demand)...... 450,000 00 
Loans (on first-class colla- 
teral security................ 135,618 85 
Loans (on real estate) ....... 73,477 40 
Bills discounted, commer- 
CHAE PODER ..<c0e-csesccaseseccee 116,123 51 
———__ 325,219 76 
Safes and AXtures.............cccccccccscceeee 5,408 47 
$905,592 66 
LIABILITIES. 
EN css cistnusiaxcesesecedences ctdscaccroresacede 
Dividends sia 
Surplus fund 
Deposits on demand “Indi- 
vidual” 


LATTES EN $02, 071 = 
Deposits on time...............- 1,433 05 
Deposits, banks & bankers, wrt 373 2 


IID siscsicntuntsadsceuestia oveeineskeons 550 07 
Profitf since July 1, 1878 ..... $26,079 28 
Less interest, expenses, and 

20,508 75 


taxes paid 
Net profits “e 5,570 53 
905,592 66 


I ppeume certify that the above statement is cor- 
WM. F. WERNSE, Cashier. 
.o to and subscribed before me, this 31st 
day of December, 1873. 





_“_ JACOB KLEIN, 
; SEAL. : Notary Public, 
ed St. Louis Co., Mo. 














A. W. MITCHELL & CO., 


| Bankers & Brokers. 


EALERS in Bonds, Stocks, Gold, Exchange 

and Commercial Paper. County, School Dis- 
trict and Railroad Bonds a specialty. Money to 
Loan on Real Estate Security. Buy and Sell Com- 
mercial Paper. Parties having money to invest 
would do well to consult us on permanent securi- 
ties. Parties desiring loans = be accommodated 
on reasonable terms. Addre 

A. MITCHELL & CO.. 

No. 10 St. Louis Mut. Life Ins. Co. puso 


St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FACULTY. 


Rev. William G. Eliot, D.D., President and Chan- 
cellor of the University. 
PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 
Hon. Samuel Treat, U. S. District Judge, East- 
ern District of Missouri, President of Law Faculty. 
oo Hitchcock, A. a, Provost of Law Depart- 


Hon. Albert Todd. 

Hon. Samuel Reber, late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court 

Hon. John M. Krum, late Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. George A. Madill, late Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. Chester H. Krum, late Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Alex. Martin, A. M. 

George M. Stewart, A.M., Dean of Law Faculty. 


Regular annual session will upon Oct. 15th, 1873. 


TUITION: 

Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
either class will be $80, and for the second a 
$60, payable in every case in advance, to S. 
Ranlett, Treasurer of the University, at provident 
Savings Institution, 513 Olive Street. There are 
no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 

For particulars, address 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 
203 N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








IMPLES, TAN AND SUNBURN; also, Salt 
Rheum, and all — As distréssin skin 
diseases, are cured by P LOTION. 
Eves, $1 per bottle. Samples on e ; Stores. 





By mail 12 cents. SOLON PALMER, 12 Platt 
Street, New York. 


TOUGALOO UNIVERSITY 


AND 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT TOUGALOO, MISS. 


FALL TERM began October rst. 

WINTER TERM begins Jan. 6th. 

SPRING TERM, April 7th. 

Board at g$to per month. 

Manual labor system. 

For information apply to 

Rev. J. K. NUTTING. President, 

Or S. C. OSBORN, Business Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 3 ; YEARS. 


Jones’ Commercial & Telegraph College. 





Fifth and Olive Streets. 


Circulars (German and a. ») and Specimens 
of Penmanship, mailed FREE. Open Day and 
Night. NO VACATION 
— 90 for a Full Course of Telegraphing. 
$15 when taken with Business Course. 


J. W. JOHNSON, Man’g Principal. 
JONATHAN JONES, President. 





WESTERN BRANCH OF 
PETERS’ 


MUSIC STORE. 
___'T. A. BOYLE, 


Music Publisher, 


Importer and Dealer 
in MUSICAL INSTU- 
a MENTS, and Agent 
for Peters, Webb & 
Co.’s celebrated PIANGS, and 


TAYLOR & FARLEY’S ORGANS. 
No. 212 North Fifth Street, 


Bet. Pine and Olive Sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO 










EAUTIFUL WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisible, 
the most charming of all Face Powders. Sam- 
ples free at IN Stores. By mail 3 cents. Boxes 
25 cents. S. PALMER, 12 Platt Street, New York. 


NEW YORK 
School Journal 


ler YHE Ayn Weekly Educational Journal publish- 
in the United States. Specially devoted 
to the. #1. of the Public School System. 
It has the largest circulation, the best school 
news, and articles from pens of the ablest writers. 
Also, interesting special stories. 


PRICE, $2.25 PER YEAR. 
including postage. A limited number of 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
will be inserted at the following rates : 
One week 20 cents per line. 
One month........ es “6 
Three months « “ 
Six months eee “ 3 « “s 
ONE FEAF .......-seeeeeeee ” S * 

Address GEO. H. STOUT, 
23 Park Row, NEW YORK CITY. 


H. & L. CHASE, 


n n n 
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Cotton and Linen Seamless, Gunny, Burlap 
Paper, Cotton and Jute BAGs for Wh heat, 
Corn, Wool, Bran, Flour, Potatoes, 

Seeds, Dried Fruits, Salt, 

Hams, Etc., Ete. 

BAGGING, TWINE AND SECOND HAND BAGS. 

Sacks printed to order. 


No. 17 NORTH MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS , MO 




















aati sent 


riced, Ww: 
ER MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY (Successors to Blymer, Norton & Ce., Cin- 


Fice-toned, low 
free. sa BLY 





cinnati, Ohio. Office and Works. 664-694 West 


Eighth ‘street. 
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BARGLING OIL 


zs GOOD FOR 

















Foundered Feet, 
Sitfast,Ringbone, Cracked Heels, 
Poll Evil, Foot Rot in Sheep, 


Bites ofAnimals, &c, Roup in Poultry, 
Too , &c,, &c, LameBack, &c., &c. 


——+—__—_—_ 


Large Size $1.00; Medium 50c.; Small 25¢. 
oe 


The Gargting Oil has been in use as a Liniment 
since 1833 All weask is a fair trial, but be sure and 
follow directions. 
Ask your nearest Druggist or dealer in Patent 
Medicines for one of our Almanacs, and reed whet 
say about the Oil. 
The Gargling Oil is for sale by all le deal. 
ers throughout the United States and o: Countries 
Our tes from 1833 to the present, and 
are unsolicited. Use the Gargling Oil, and tell your 
peighbors what good it hasdone. Wealso manufac- 
ure 


“Merchant’s Worm Tablets.’” 


We deal fair and liberal with all, and defy contra- 
diction. Write for an Almanac. 


Manufactured at Lockport, N. Y., by 
Merchant’s Gargling Oil Co, 
JOHN HODCE, Secretary. 


FOR THE 


BEST GOODS 


AND THE 


LATEST STYLES, 


AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES, 


CALL ON 


J,Van Norstrand, 


DEALER IN 


CLOTHING 
F urnishing Goods. 


Also a Full Stock of the Best 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS 


AND 
MERCHANT TAILORING GOODS, 


Which we make up to order. 
Norra Firru Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and 
Tin, mounted with the best 
Rotary Hangings, for Cuurcues, 
Scuoo.s, Farms, Factories, Court 
Houses, Fine ALARMS, TOWER CLOCKS, 
Cuimes, ETC «= Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free, 


VANDUZEN 4& TIFT, 


102 and 104 East Second Street, Cincinnati. 


WOOD & FISHER, 


Photographers 


Northwest Cor. Fifth and Locust Streets, 


SAINT LOUIS. 
N. B.—J. W. FISHER, formerly Operator for A. 
W. Wood, No. 404 Market Street. 


Any person suffering from the above disease is 
requested to address Dr. Price, and a trial bot- 
tle of medicine will be forwarded by express, 

PREG! 
Dr. price is a regniar physician, and has made the 
treatment of 
FITS OR EPILEPSY 
a study for years, and he will warrant a cure by 
the use of his remedy. Do not fail to send to him 
for trial bottle; it costs nothing, and he 
WILL CURE YOU, 

no matter how long standing your case a 

u 


or how many other remedies mave failed. C 
lars and testimonials sent with 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE. 


Address 
DR. CHAS. T. PRICE, 
67 William Street, New York. 
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MORE PREMIUMS. 


For two subscribers, at $1.50 each, we send a Globe by mail, post paid, 
like this Cut. 
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Address, 


Publisher American Journal of Education. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 








Gothic Desks. 


Write for Terms, Circulars and Price Lists, to 

The Western Publishing and School Furnishing Co. | 
706, 708 and 710 Chestnut street, 

SAINT LOUIS, MO- 


a Ee EE SS 


| such as Coughs, Colds, 













THE gave MONEY by purchas. \ 
ing the best Piano-Forte. \) 





< 


AR Do not decide what make to\ 
ION ce: until you write for our |) 
\Ilustrated Circular, which we |) 
PI A N lmail free. The 
“ ARION PIANO,” 
contains four patented im- } 
1S THE provments that make it more ( 
. 
BEST! 





|durable than any Piano in the 
market. Write for Circular. 
|All are fully Warravted. M 





THE 


Estey Cottage 
ORGAN, 


NONTAINING THE NEW ANDO 

/ beautiful Vox Jubilanti and Vox Humana /} 
stops, not to be found in any other Organ. See fj 
new style cases, and hear their rich pipe-like ( 
tone. It takes less —— to buy them than ff 
any others. Nearly 50, now in use. 5,@00 / 
—_ yearly. All warranted. Prices $60 to ( 


‘ . 

Circulars mailed on application. When 
writing please state in what paper you saw 
this advertisement. 

Sheet Music and Musical Merchandise, sup- 
plied at the lowest cash prices. 

VIELE & MILLS, Gen’l Agents, Y 
214 North Fifth Street, Sr. Louis, Mo. . 
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pprrerctase AND DRUGGISTS. 





A prominent New York physician lately complained 
to Dunpas Dick about his SANDALWoop Or Cap- 
SULEs, stating that sometimes they cured miraculously, 
but that a patient of his had taken them for some time 
without effect. On being informed that several imita- 
tions were made and sold, he inquired and found that 
his patient had been taking capsules sold in bottles, 
and not DUNDAS DICK & CO’S. 

What happened to this physician may have happened 
to others, and DUNDAS DICK & CO. take this 
method of protecting physicians, druggists and them- 
selves, and preventing Ort oF SaNDALWoop from 
coming into disrepute. 

PHYSICIANS who once prescribe the Capsules will 
continue to do so, for they contain the pure oil 
in the best and cheapes? form. 

DUNDAS DICK & CO. use more O11 oF SANDAL- 
woop in the manufacture of their Capsules than all the 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists and perfumers in the 
United States combined, and this is the svie reason why 
the pure oil is sold cheaper in their Capsules than 
in any other form. 

OIL OF SANDALWOOD is fast superseding every 
other aemedy, sixty Capsules only being required to 
insure a safe and certain cure in six or eight days. 
From no other medicine can this result be had. 

Dicx’s Sort Capsu.ss solve the problem long con- 
sidered by many eminent physicians, of how to avoid 
the nausea and disgust experienced in swallowing, 
which are well known to detract from, if not destroy, 
the good effects of many valuable remedies. 

Soft Capsules are put up in tin-foil and neat boxes, 
thirty in each, and are the only capsules prescribed by 
Physicians. 

Ba These were the only Capsules admitted 
to the last Paris Exposition. 

Send for Circular to 35 Wooster Street, New York. 

SOLD AT ALL DRUG STORES. 

General Agency, 110 Reade Street, New York. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 

Whooping Cough, 

Bronchitis, Asthma and 
Consumption. 


The few compositions, which have won the con- 
fidence of mankind and become household words, 
among not only one but many nations, must have 
extraordinary virtues. Perhaps no one ever se- 
cured so wide a reputation, or maintained it so 
long, as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It has been 
known to the public about forty years, by a long 
continued series of marvelous cures, that have 
won for it a confidence in its virtues, never equal- 
ed by any other medicine. It still makes the most 
effectual cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, 
than can be made by medical skill. -Indeed the 
Cherry Pectoral has really robbed these danger- 
ous diseases of their terrors, to a great extent, 
and given a feeling of immunity from their fatal 
effects, that is well founded, if the remedy be ta- 
ken in season Every family should have it in 
their closet for the ready and prompt relief of its 
members. Sickness, suffering, and even life is 
saved by this timely protection. The prudent 
| should not neglect it, and the wise will not. Keep 
| it by you for the protection it affords by its timely 
use in sudden attacks. 


PREPARED BY 





Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
Jan. & Feb. 





| 











Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass.. 
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~ Price List of School Apparatus 


——-FOR SALE BY THE——— 


Western Publishing and School Furnishing Company. 
Office and Salegtooms, 706, 708 & 710 Chestnut Street. 
Illustrated Circulars on Application. Sr. LOUIS, MO. 








































































‘ X 
Bladkbor'd Rubbers. Globes. 
PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES 
Illustrate Magnetism and Gravitation. 
STYLES AND PRICEs. 
5 inches in diameter, plain stand...................0. $ 6 00 
5 inches in diameter, semi-meridian.................. 8 00 
T inches in diameter, plain stand..................2.. 12 00 
| 7 inches in diameter, semi-meridian.................. 15 00 
: 7 iaches in diameter, full meridian................... 25 00 
| 12 inches in diameter, plain stand..................... 20 00 
| 12 inches in diameter, semi-meridian.................. 25 00 
| 11 inches in diameter, full meridian................... 35 00 
Mathematic¢al. 
Numeral Frames, 100 Balls Dit nameamennemegmsesscen wets $1 25 
ned WON snort tes cenwetewersouxenaaa 1 50 
AP- Cube Root Blocks, ne two plac os ac acorns evase wracerecersiee 75 
ly, three 
ime Geometrical Forms with Arithmetical Solids......... 
va i Se eee 
“ya Object-Teac rahe Forms and Solids......... 
. p Dissected Cone, No. : Colored.. 
i) oC es Cif it. to | eee 00 Cl ROG 5 5 (MCP Ce Reecicotincceaceseorssccesccg GD 6 ~ © ~ Fie Bi ddcdesccncducewcccencceecene 
this Arithmetical Selaae, with Key 
-m- RI NO oi 55.515. uss tai es 50 sine gibae in weeds 8 00 
om Arithmetical Chart, Price’s Patent.................... 25 00: 
will 
il { qi: ae 
° * Chautts.-- Mig Sellaneous. Natural History Charts. 
AL ° Colton’s Geographical Cards.......... Cie dy-ociaaeu’ 8 7, llers 
= Astronomical : Willson’s School and Family Charts.................. *3 00 framet Rateral History MOM hs ascnsinndeiinoansce. : 
mf Holbrook’s c—_! Searle, eT with pr, err Gregor Geolowieal ying Pawidakwassoabrntedivineceste a 4 Natural History Prints, 210 plates, each 12x14......... 
Jog ee ovement. ° 8a. aoe Wee ee 25 2 . SF MEE TASH TESTS SOSOSHEC CECT CCE TS C606 
ary $s Geared Tellurian, Brass, with Cord, No. 8. 17 00 page inna Pa ESOL H Pane ge sista netasn gs 10 09 », ts 
ding “4 > ee ae —- = rey = a ro Saunder’s Elocutionary Ch: "Sane eieebeess. é 00 gre il 
R Jeared Tellurian, Brass, with Cord, No. 9 y BNO idicasinsesnsacineweas : : ie 
Lys. : pote Tellurian’ Wood, with Cord, No. 11 10 00 Bade’s Perumptation Reading Case................... 10 09 | Horse Shoe or U, with armature, from.......... 2c to $3 00 
ane : ——. or pane ae 2 Le ee ae 17 - | C P h [ , O ] 
a ‘ anetariumn, or Orrery, No. 18............ 15 00 | 1 1ans— 
-_ . Planetarium, or Orrery, Wood, No. 14..... 12 00 | locks. aps ut Ie. 
Celesti.1 Spheres, Brass, No, OE iregsiss 15 00 | Programme, NE en Oe oc wnrddescde onde rcaveecedes $18 00 } Camp’s Large Edition, IDE 55k cwsuzobtecnnhaus $30 00 
ces, A Celestial Spheres, Brass, No. 16..........-. 12 00 | NE esi edciip basgsns ceneeedacieescoas 14 00 Folio...... ar ee rapeledemere reiki 25 00 
by “ Gyroscope, Brass, 3 Rings, Imp........... 15 00| Drop Octagon.................000-s0e eee 1000; “ Small Edition, mounted ...................665 20 00 
= Gyroscope, Brass, 2 Rings, Imp....... nc ES Ps c vneidiinnmewagataannces 15 00: 
ted i Gyroscope, Brass, 2 Rings, Imp........... 8 00) ) Send for complete circular. 
.. ~ Chart of Solar System, Colored............ 1 00 Crayons. Mitchell’s Large Series................cccccccccccceees 20 00: 4 
-“ ON cca cwicencdinvensigeemetnce ciation 10 00 j 
R : Ws do De xtc otha epaaccces Etdaivecees er gross, s 30 { 
a ooks. SEE eR rere AeA 1 25 are {6 ! 
1 ESER TO T.ee $150] Tale or French Chalk... 000000002 oes ceceec eee. 3 00 Micros opes. 
al vane First od ee Ee ere 25 fe er P _— e ; 
ebb’s First Drawing Book.............e.cscccsceces 15 > | : 
y ; F nesny wae by Aw ee pices ie 1 00 h al ts ’ for rin ary U § c. 
gh, IR MG oir ning ss ding consis petedscissbaecss 35 | National School Tablets, with colored chart............ . 
J Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 3.000 Illustrations.. 12 00| Eureka Tablet, for teaching Orthography dniec ite ax aiscional * 00 
Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary............... 5 00 | McGuffey’s Primary ESS oS" ihe. es 3 75 
con- Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary Sg es ee 12 00 
rds, j ° 
ave Belly | Geographical. 
* 8é- ° 
t so ; (SCHOOL.) saeco : Pheuial and Outi 10 a on 5 Boards...$ 8 00 
arrer’s Physical and Outline Charts, 14 Plates on 7 
ee OTE. AMARGAM. Boards. Price in Portfolio, with Key............... 
ong Gould’s manufacture, from 
lave ~ to de ge diameter. “ Globe” $ 250 
ual- arran é 3 : pr has pate Ry * Se ee ee e 
rnd Descriptive, illustrated and Aotmemiatioc, AdjustaDle. .- 6... oc cece ccdcccccesecons 5 00 
“eA — catalogues on ap- ‘ q) C =o 
. plication. r ate 
tne 2 ; Vhysiologiéal. 
eer- (HAND, BRASS.) Co- Cutter’s Physiological Charts, on rollers, ten in a set, 
“oa, SE: $1 25 ue $12 00 and $15 00 
fatal — 142 ie | Ge ~ ale Do... 5 ci séenebendanesaakoase 7 50 
e ta- eng ek: og : 00 E lea ~ Se MOUNCs CIRNE TE GOB ooo oo space iene tececnccseesse 10 00 
it in . aL Ara eee 2 50 The same, eight in set, unmounted........ ......- cove 00 
f its Silver-plated hand bells - Cutter’ New Human and Comparative Anatomical 
fe is from $1 00 to $3 00. -\~ UN te I 6 coate cc nwandew ese cgeutaxcdued 18 00 
rhant Z =) E Cutter’s New Human and Comparative Anatomical 
Tome co, ay, CALL: SILVER-PLATED.) |! f = a | catier's Diagram of Human Bye. 8 8 
Pe nn ns ss nce cendmrensgysenccss MEE — ; 
(Nile ec eae Slating. 
i Above are the most desirable and cheapest styles. Illus. Complete Descriptive and Priced Circular on application. 
SS. |) trations of over 50 styles can be had on application. 
. Blackboar‘ds Globes. School and Family Cards. 
ine. . 
Send for Illustrated Circular. HOLBROOKS.—Send for Illustrated and Priced Circular. | Webb’s School and Family Cards..................... $8 00 
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RAILROAD TIME TABLE. 


ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF TRAINS AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


{ ATLANTIC & PACIFIC & MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RAILROADS-— Ticket Of- 
fice, 115 North Fourth street. Depot, 
cor. Seventh and Poplar streets. 





Trains. Leaves. Arrives, 





Atlantic and Pacific Texas Ex....../8 15 am 
Missouri Pacific Texas Ex............J8 30 am 
Kansas City, Omaha and California 


5 35 pm 
{6 30 pm 


EEXPreSB, «=== seccevce-coccereesaceees {830 am |6 40 pm 
Denver City, Denver, Atchison and 

Omaha Express... .......c0cce-seeseee (850 pm {6 30 am 
Washington Accommodation........ 4.05 pm 8 42 am 


Kirkwood Trains Leave....800 am 140 pm 610 pm 
Kirkwood Trains Arrive.1o 35 am 445 pm 715 am 
Kirkwood Sunday Train Leaves 1 00 pm Ars.g 45 am 
Franklin Sunday Train Leaves.815 am Ars. 5 35 pm 





ZINDIANAPOLI’ & 8ST. LOUIS RAIL- 
. ROAD-—Ticket Office, 105 N. Fourth 





thing entirely new; it is 
a beautiful parlor orna- : 
ment, possesses a sweet C) 
and powerful tone, is a 
most commendable in- 
vention, and holds a high 
place in public favor.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


CERTO PARLOR ORGAN. 

—We are glad to chroni-= 
cle any new thing, or any 
improvement upon an old 
one, that tends to = 
larize music by rendering = 
its study either easier or 
more attractive. Lately= 
our attention has been 
~ called to a new patentec SS 
stop added to the Waters’ dispose 


Reed Organ, called theelass makers, including WATERS’, at exe '5 produced by an extra 
Concerto Stop. i 


TESTIMONIALS OF 


WATE'RS PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


é CONCERTO PAR- 


regard this as a valuable 

LOR ORGAN is some- WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS Addition to the Reed Or- 

Gre the most beautiful in gan.— Rural New Yorker. 

4. at. —s in tome que NEW PARLOR 

mM CERTO STOP hr the poe ORGAN, “ WATERS’ Con- 

ever placed in CERTO,” has some points 

cr Organ. Jt is produced by Which we shall note more 

G third set of reeds pecue‘Ully by and by. Itsname 

liarly ~ voi implies its distinguishing 

EFFECT of which is feature; but one cannot 

MOST CHARMING 22° it without being im- 

and SOUL sTrR-Pressed with the richness 

RING, while its Iq "4 delicacy of its tone. 
ITATION of the HUe — Christian at Work. 

! =e VOICE is SU- 















ES 
O55 



























THE WATERS’ CON- 


opu- = “ WATERS’ CONCERTO 
PARLOR ORGAN” pos- 
T sesees . beautiful ~ 
peculiarly soft tone. The 

ER % oon ant Concerto Stop is, without 
N. a wilt doubt, the best ever 

S of first- placed in any organ. It 


—=_ 


> Broadway. 
of 100 PIANOS and ORGAN 


It is 80tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 8€t of reeds, peculiarly 


e t Ferr. voiced as to have a tonebalance in small month! nts. New Je voiced, from which the 
tao. Sprace Sues “ like a full, rich alto voice ;Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im. effect is most charming, 

it is especially “human” provements, for $275 cash. Organs $55, $75. 204 its imitation of the 

Bdery Tscg 00S. -orccer se0vecce secs cosesiees +700 am +805 pm | in it tone. It is power- UBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-STOP, human Voice 18 superb. 
Night Express......-..+-+ .-*8 35 pm +7 30 am | ful as well as swet, andg11Os 8-STOP, $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATED For sweetness of tone 
Mattoon Accommodation.............. +345 pm troso am| When we heard it WeCATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A large dis- #04 orchestral effects it 


§ IRON MOUNTAIN RAILROAD — 
Ticket Office. 105 8. Fourth Street. 
Depot, cor. Main and Plum Streeis. 


Little Rock and Arkansas Express ¢9 20 am =+3 50 pm 
Memphis and New Orleans Mail...48 15 am }11 00 pm 
Memphis and New Orleans Ex...../7 45 pm |j7 30 am 





{ MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS 
RAILWAY — Ticket Office, 404 Wal- 


nut Street. Depot, cor. Seventh and 
Poplar. 
Texas Through Express.............../8 30 am 640 pm 
Kansas Day Express ......0.-::000++ *8 50 pm |/6 30 am 
(ST.LOUIS. KANSAS CITY & NORTH- 
ERN SHORT LINE—Ticket Office, 
113 North Fourth Street. Depot, foot 
of Biddle Street. 
California Through Express... .....8 40 am t12 10 pm 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison 
and Omaha Through Line......... #8 40 am = f1 oo pm 
Ottumwa and St. Paul Express....f8 40 am {6 30 pm 
Kansas City, Denver, St. Joe. and 
Omaha Express................00+++ ists pm {615 am 
Kansas City, Denver, St. Joseph 
and Omaha Fast Line ..............j9 45 pm 615 am 
St. Charles Accommodation.......... 1415 pm 1845 am 


?8T. LOUIS & CAIRO SHORT LINE— 
Ticket Office, 102 North Fourth Street. 
pomevilie Railroad Depot, East Bt. 

ouis. 





ZLightning Express...........0.ses0es+ *7 20 am |10 30 am 
PNight Express............00--ss0e-+ 7 00 pm ig 45 pm 
© Belleville Accommodation .........f9 15 am {815 am 
PB ccccseccins’ woe cunsvsvesssccnecee 4: ti2 40 pm |12 30 pm 
ES en (535 pm 5 25 pm 
Same, Sundays only............0000 gis am g10 am 





8ST. LOUIS & CAIRO SHORT LINE— 
Ticket Office, 102 North Fourth Street. 
Belleville Railroad Depot, East St. 





Louis. 
¢Mempifis and N. O. Mail........... *630 amg 05 am 
¢New Orleans Night Express ....... 700 pm 9 45 pm 
WBelleville Daily...... -..00..0+000-.0000. t915 am 815 am | 
{ Belleville Accommodation, East | 
SN cvnidi cinvesianceseeines wins: f12 40 pm 12 30 pm 
§ Belleville Accommodation.........../5 35 pm 525 pm 


28T. LOUIS & SOUTHEASTERN RAIL- 
WAY—Ticket Office. Fourth and Wal- 
nut Streets. Depot Carr Street Fecry, | 
East St. Louis. | 


Nashville and Evansville Express..t7 30 am 8 05 am 
Nashville Express... ........ ......ses0 i715 pm 645 pm | 


TOLEDO, WABASH AND WESTERN 
RAILWAY —Ticket Office, 408 Wal- 
nut Street, Southern Hotel Block. De- 
pot, Carr Street Ferry, East St. Loais. 





Atlantic Express. .........02.-s00-1700 am 4 30 pm | 
New York Fast Line.. *700 pm t7 45 am | 
Accommodation..........1.ss000+sssseeee ts 30 pm ftiz00 m | 





VANDALIA LINE —Ticket Office, 10¢ | 
North Fourth Street, Northeast cor, | 
Chestnut. Depot, Spruce Street Ferry 
East St. Louis. 


Cincinnati and Ss, Louis Express..t7 30 am 7 oo am 
New York Express...... ............ 1730 am 7 00 am | 
Mail and Accommodation ta 49 pm | 






4. Sarees 
Chicago Night Express. 








“Saturdays excepted. Sundays Excepted. tMon- 
days Excepted. |Daily. 2Time of leaving 
Office. {Time of leaving Depot. 


were in doubt whethercount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Tem h 
we liked its best in solo.nce Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED, 7imes. 
or with full organ. We 


245 pm | 
tS 15 am } necessity to all classes of 


| able; pleasant; no risks; home or abroad; day 


hicket | write for full particulars and Valuable Samples 


| to F. A. HUTCHINSON & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


has no equal.—New York 





WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGAN possesses rare merit.—New York 4m. Trade Journal. 
WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS are unequaled for beauty and tone.—The Graphic, N. Y. 
For catalogues, address 


Horace Waters & Son, 
481 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HOME 


SEWING MACHINE 


THE CHEAPEST AND LIGHTEST RUNNING 
LOCK STITCH MACHINE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
THE LATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE. 


PRICE, $60,00. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS FOR CASH. 
You will find it largely 


H O M E 9 to your interest. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


For full particulars with descriptive circular, address, 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., 
21 South Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Buy no other until you 
- have seen the 


a@-THE RESINGER SASH 
FASTENER.—A Cheap, Durable 
and Ornamental Lock, with no 
Spring to break, or sash to cut It 

i, is very easily and quickly applied; 
» holds the sash at any place desired, 


and a self-fastener when the sash is 
down. A half-dozen Copper-Bronz- 
ed Locks sent to any address, post- 
aid, on receipt of 50 cents. Cuircu- 


~= 
aré sent on application. We Whi Wr Vis ee 
Ber Over 300,000 of these locks ye ait \* a 
are already in use. Ny Noa ee 
THE ANCHOR LINE HOLD. > al 
ER is a neat, durable, universal ten- 
sion device, to stretch and hold 
Rope, Wire and Cords, for all pur- 
ses, in Yards, Houses, Stores, 
alconies, Awnings, etc. Admits 
= of spliced or knotted lines ; releases 
s easily, with a slight jerk, but holds 
so that no under-propping or wind- 
play will undo the fastening. A set 





of three, with screws, sent, pre-paid, to any address, by Mail for 40 cents. RESINGER MANUFAC. | 





TURING Co., Box 367, Harrisburg, Penn. 


#g-One Dozen Sash Fasteners, and a Set of Three Line Holders, sent, pre-paid, to any Address, 


on receipt of $1.25. AGENTS WANTED. THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


PAYING EMPLOYMENT 


For all having spare time. Somethin 
new and fast selling, No fancy article, burs 








] Photographs. 


saving money to buyers. Business honor- 


or evening; and extremel rofitablie. 
You will miss your best chante er you ih 


The Grea: Through Passenger Route 
—TO— ; 


KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, NEW 
MEXICO, UTAH & PACIFIC COAST, 


HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH 


SHort LINE via QuINCY. 


fd ae! FAST EXPRESS TRAINS cross the 
4 Mississippi at Quincy, and Missouri at Kansas 
City on IRON BRIDGES, with Pullman Sleeping 
Palaces and Palace Day Coaches from , 


QUINCY TO ST. JOSEPH, KANSAS CITY, 
DENVER, NEBRASKA CITY, 
AND OMAHA, 


Without Change of Cars, 


All the great Through Passenger Lines from the 
East connect with the Hannibal and St. Joseph, by 
way of Quincy. 


Be sure your tickets read by this old reliable line. 
For sale by all ticket offices. 


4a For Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco passengers have choice 
of route, either via Kansas City and Denver, or St. 
Joseph and Omaha. 


‘ All connections via Quincy are direct and per- 
ect. 
0. 8. LYFORD, 
Gen’! Superintendent. 
E. A. PARKER, Gen’l Ticket Agent. 


G. T. MURPHY, 


County Superintendent 
gt ST. LOUIS COUNTY. 


+ 








Office, Room No. 12, ‘‘Four Courts.’’ 





Office days, Mondays and Saturdays. 





THOSE FAVORITE HOME REMEDIES. 
PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN-KILLER 
ALLEN’S 4% 


LUNG BALSAM 


And why they should always be kept 
near at hand. 


lst, PAIN-KILLER is the most certain cholera cure 
that medical science has produced. 

2d. ALLEN’s LUNG BALSAM is a cure for Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all Diseases 
of the Pulmonary Organs. 

3d. PAIN-KILLE will cure Cramps or Pains in any 
part of the system. A single dose usually 
effects a cure. 

4th. ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM will cure that terri- 
ble disease, Consumption, when all other rem- 
edies fail. 

5th. PAIN-KILLER has proved a Sovereign Reme- 
dy for Fever and Ague and Chill Fever; it has 
cured the most obstinate cases 

7th. PAIN-KILLER as a liniment is unequaled for 
Frost Bites, Chilblains, Burns, Bruises, Cuts, 


Bo c. 

8th. ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM—Mothers should 
keep it on hand in case of Croup. 

9th PAIN-KILLER has cured cases of Rheumatism 
and Neuralgia after years standing. 

10th. ALLEN’s LUNG BALSAM has been before the 








ple, actually | Sn ei wishing beautiful pictures of them 


- selves or friends, cannot do better in St. Louis | 
than by calling at SEIBERT’S and securing the | 
shadow ere the substance fades, at No. 9 South 5th | 
Street, between Market and Walnut, near the | 
Southern Hotel. Perfect satisfaction is guaran- 
teed or no charge. 


ee a period of ten years, and in that time 

as become known throughout this and large 

sections of foreign countries. It has found 

| many rivals, but no equals 

| llth. PAIN-KILLER is a eg vegetable prepara- 
tion, safe to keep and to use in every y. 
The simplicity attending its use, together with 
the great variety of diseases that may be en- 


tirely eradicated by it, and the € amount 
of pain and suffering that can alleviated 
through its use, =aieg it imperative upon 


valuable remedy, and to keep it near at hand. 

12th ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM is largely indorsed 
by Physicians, Druggists, Ministers, Public 
Speakers and the Press—all of whom speak of 
it in the highest terms, and recommend its 
use in all cases of Coughs and Colds. 

Every housekeeper should keep these two valu- 
able remedies at hand with them, to use them in 
time of need. Many an hour of suffering and 
many a physician’s bill will be saved 

4&@ Directions to accompany each bottle. 
| J. N. HARRIS, Proprietors, 
| 


| 
| every person to supply themselves with this 
| 
| 


Cincinnati, O. 
For sale 4 all Druggists and Medical Dealers. 
For sale by Richardson & Co., St. Louis; J. D. 
Park, Cincinnati; R. A. Robinson & Co, Lonis- 
ville; G. W. Jones & Co., Memphis; E. J. Hart 
& Co., New Orleans; G. W. George, Galveston, 
dec-3t. 








| ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
No. 41 Park Row, New York 
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